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The Ideals of 
Educational Reforms in Japan’ 


By SHIGERU NAMBARA 


held in the United States since the end of World 

War II for discussion of cultural and educational prob- 
lems, this, I presume, is the most deeply significant. The fact 
that not only is it held under distinguished auspices, but also 
it is being attended by eminent scholars and educators repre- 
senting leading organizations in America, by prominent officials 
of the Allied forces in occupied countries, notably Japan, Ger- 
many, and Austria, and by educational representatives of these 
countries, is in itself evidence of its supreme importance. It 
may not be improper, therefore, to think of it as a sort of pre- 
lude to the coming Peace Conference, embodying, as it does, the 
substance of what may be called a preliminary peace conference 
on education. 

I esteem highly the privilege of participating in the confer- 
ence program as an unofficial representative of educational 
Japan, together with my good friend, Colonel Nugent, chief of 
the Civil Information and Education Section, SCAP, who is 
the official bearer of General MacArthur’s message to the con- 


cy ALL THE INTERNATIONAL conferences that have been 


* An address given at the First National Conference on the Occupied Areas, held 
in Washington, D.C., December 9-10, 1949, under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education, with the cooperation of the U.S. Department of State. 
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ference. I am particularly appreciative of the complete free- 
dom of speech so graciously and generously accorded to a 
Japanese educator like myself, and I can assure you that I shall 
make full and judicious use of that freedom in laying before 
you, as best I can with my imperfect command of your language, 
the real situation of Japanese educational reforms. 

First of all, I wish to make the frank admission that Japan’s 
provocation of the recent war and her defeat in it were not pri- 
marily the results of the inferiority of her political power or the 
meagerness of her material resources. The war she fought and 
lost was, in the last analysis, one of spirit against spirit and of 
individual against individual. Japan came to grief, because her 
spirit, her humanity, was grievously at fault, and realization of 
this fundamental fact must be, in my opinion, the starting point 
of her reconstruction. This means that the reconstruction of her 
education is the first and foremost condition of Japan’s revival 
and future development. It must be so reconstructed as to cre- 
ate for her people a new spirit and a new outlook upon life and 
the world. I am happy to say that important beginnings in this 
direction have already been made under the wise and enlightened 
guidance of the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers. 

The fundamental question is: What should be the guiding 
principle of Japanese education? This, I believe, can be no other 
than recognition of the personality of the individual and a free 
quest of truth. These are the Renaissance ideals in the West, 
and I have always maintained that Japan must have her own 
renaissance. It is true that the restoration of 1868, which ush- 
ered in modern Japan, was a unique opportunity for effecting 
radical changes. But during the ensuing period of her history, 
namely, the Meiji era, she was so engrossed in the work of equip- 
ping herself as a modern state that she had to subordinate all 
human values to tasks of immediate urgency, namely, consolida- 
tion of her national power and the acquisition of wealth. But 
it is never too late to mend; now is the time for us to repair the 
grave historical omission and set about accomplishing a renais- 
sance through the restoration of learning and the recovery of 
humanity on the basis of universal humanism. 
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Strictly speaking, this is not an assignment merely for Japan; 
it is for the whole modern world. The mechanism of power 
and economic organization are both edifices, so to speak, origin- 
ally erected by man for his own benefit, but now they threaten 
to rise like a Frankenstein monster against man, their own cre- 
ator. 

But the humanistic movement for individual freedom and 
independence cannot by itself accomplish for Japan a spiritual 
revolution. In Europe the Renaissance was followed and ful- 
filled by the Reformation and that, to me, is a most significant 
fact. In Japan, however, we have had no religious revolution. 
The propagation of Christianity, it is true, was formally and 
norhinally recognized by law in 1873, but from that day to this, 
its reception by the government and people of Japan has been, 
on the whole, cool and indifferent. The time has come for them 
to make their serious encounter with this world religion which 
recognizes and upholds man as persona or a being whose value 
is intrinsic and universal. 

In my country Shintoism as a state religion and a fanatical 
kind of nationalism has had its day, and a new nation conse- 
crated to culture and democracy is in the making. This means 
to us the opening of a new historical period, the keynote of which 
is the regaining of our long-lost humanity and a rediscovery of 
God. In place of the Meiji constitution bestowed upon the peo- 
ple from above by the Emperor, and the Imperial Rescript on 
Education, we now have the Constitution of Japan adopted in 
the name of the people and the Fundamental Law of Education 
as guarantees of the transformation. No longer is education the 
exclusive monopoly of privileged classes, but it is thrown open 
to all alike on the principle of universal and equal opportunity 
in education. We have discarded the exclusive and hierarchical 
school system of the past and adopted, in the main, the so-called 
6-3-3-4 system. Along with this, a new orientation is being given 
in the content and method of instruction and the training of 
teachers. Japan’s reformed education is already coming into 
operation. 

This certainly is the greatest blessing that the defeat of Japan 
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has brought to her people who find therein light and hope for 
their own future. We cannot estimate too highly, with regard 
to our educational reforms, the thoughtful recommendations 
of the American Education Mission headed by Dr. Stoddard and 
the untiring effort and cooperation of the Civil Information and 
Education Section of SCAP, under the direction of its chief, 
Colonel Nugent. However, all these educational reforms, excel- 
lent as they undoubtedly are, actually remain in a deplorably 
ineffectual condition, owing to insufficiency of government ap- 
propriations. The financial needs of our economic and industrial 
reconstruction are beyond our natural resources, and a growing 
population must be supplied with food grown within a severely 
limited area. Nevertheless, education and cultural development 
are primary conditions for the new democratic Japan. Her 
financial policy must be formulated so as to give education its due 
place and, preferably, priority over all other undertakings. 

Everywhere in the world the university occupies an extremely 
important place in national life. In a country such as postwar 
Japan, where spiritual confusion and intense economic hard- 
ships prevail, the functions and responsibilities of the university 
are of extraordinary importance. Japanese universities play a 
vital part in the solution of the urgent problems, both spiritual 
and material, which confront their nation, and their course will 
determine the destiny of her people. 

The traditions of our universities are both Oriental and Oc- 
cidental. They have derived their inspiration from their sister 
institutions in the West whose ideals date back to ancient Greece, 
and combined, or rather have been trying to combine, those ideals 
with the ideals and methods of the classical learning of the East. 
In the meantime natural science has made phenomenal strides 
and given rise to the elaborate scheme of modern science char- 
acterized by specialization. We in Japan have not been immune 
to. its powerful influence and, as a result, our universities have 
come to concentrate rather heavily on the study and teaching 
of technicalities in special fields, unduly neglecting their syn- 
thesis and coordination. But this, of course, is hardly a bane 
of Japanese universities alone. 
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The tragedy of the situation is forcibly brought home to us 
when we consider how utterly powerless modern scholarship is 
in absorbing new scientific discoveries and techniques into its 
whole structure, and animating and invigorating them with its 
own spirituality. If in the study and exploitation of atomic power, 
for instance, we fail to sustain it in the general order of culture 
and life, the consequent disaster is only too apparent to all intel- 
ligent persons of the world. At the botton of all this I see the 
dangers of naturalistic philosophy, which arrogantly presumes 
that the scientific method alone can offer correct solutions to all 
human problems and all the difficulties of the world. 

What, then, should we do to meet this crisis, salvage cul- 
ture and humanity, and restore the original spirit and purpose 
of the university? It seems to me that the only thing for us to 
do is to create such cultural ideals as will infuse life into mod- 
ern civilization by recovering the internal unity of the relations 
of mankind and the harmony of spirit and nature. If, some- 
where in the world, no matter where, a new order of values or 
a new system of thought is founded for the synthesis of spirit 
and matter, it will be hailed as a glorious common property of 
mankind, open to all, irrespective of color or creed. We Japa- 
nese scholars and university men and women shall consider it 
an honor and a privilege to be allowed to cooperate with our 
colleagues and the universities throughout the world and to con- 
tribute toward the solution of our common problems and the 
accomplishment of our common aims. 

The challenge of our task emphasizes the supreme necessity 
of the cooperation of all sciences, diversified as they are, in the 
spirit of the unity of learning. I am one of those who advocate 
the humanistic spirit in opposition to the naturalistic trends more 
or less predominant in all countries of the world. What really 
matters is the community of purpose that should bind together 
all the branches of science, be they natural, cultural, or social. 
Culture is not mere knowledge as an intellectual ornament, but 
a spiritual equipment necessary for enlightened citizens. 

But the hopes for an early achievement of this synthesis are 
far from reassuring. The common defect of modern man is, not 
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deficiency in special knowledge or professional expertness, but 
want of culture in the basic sense. For all his progress in pre- 
cise scientific theory and technique, he is terribly ignorant of 
life and of the world. An outstanding thinker of modern Europe, 
criticizing the modern man, writes of the age of the New Bar- 
barians. There seems to be some truth in his description when 
we reflect how human savagery in its organized form has in- 
creased in direct proportion to the development of science. A 
world war we have had not once, but twice, and a third might— 
may God forbid—be on its way. 

Where, in this dismal picture, does Japan stand? As pro- 
voker of the recent world catastrophe and as a perpetrator of 
shameful atrocities, she cannot but accept, literally and uncondi- 
tionally, the accusation that she is a nation of Old Barbarians. 
Her history has known neither a Renaissance nor a Reformation 
and in that fact may be sought the chief, if not the only, explana- 
tion of her spiritual backwardness. Nevertheless, | am happy to 
say that we have not been without our share of chosen souls 
who, through thick and thin, have not lost the courage of their 
convictions but nurtured the seeds of truth and life already 
sown, preparing for the coming of the day we all hope for. 

I do not mean to imply that the university may stand aloof 
from the outside world and rest satisfied with being a mere place 
of study and culture. I must confess that in the past our Japa- 
nese universities have been accused, not unjustly, of their ivory 
tower seclusion which has detached them more or less from the 
realities of the life around them. As a matter of fact, in the 
choice of subject matter and methods of study and investigation, 
for instance, our universities and research institutes have hitherto 
shown a tendency to prefer theory to practice, the abstract to 
the concrete, and pay rather scant regard to the social implica- 
tions of the work involved. We now realize the shortcomings 
of such an attitude. 

We cannot conceal our admiration for the way American 
universities strike a happy balance between theory and practice. 
Fortunately, indications are not lacking to show that we are 
moving in a similar direction. There is already a keener appre- 
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ciation of the social role of the university and its responsibilities 
for public welfare. In the field of natural science all its resources 
are, and will have to be increasingly, utilized for the rehabilita- 
tion of industry and, more urgent still, for the relief and improve- 
ment of the living conditions of the war-ravaged people. Like- 
wise, Japanese scholars in social and cuitural helds will hence- 
forth turn more and more of their attention and citorts to the 
positive and realistic aspects of their studies to help establish a 
better social order and a freer community of men and women. 

I do not wish, however, to convey the impression that the 
university should go out of its way merely to please the public, 
unquestioningly do its bidding, and even pander to its prejudices. 
What we aim at is a leveling-up, instead of a leveling-down, in 
science and culture which shall serve us in building up a national 
culture based on high and permanent moral values. 

I am firmly convinced that academic freedom and university 
autonomy are of far greater importance for Japan than for most 
other countries. Placed under the bureaucratic control of the 
Ministry of Education, Japanese universities, both state and pri- 
vate, had been required, from the Meiji era up to quite recently, 
“to prosecute studies essential to the state.’’ Consequently, it is 
but natural that beiore and during the war university men had 
to champion the cause of academic freedom, even at the cost of 
their lives, against the iorceful intervention of the government 
and the military. 

It is most gratifying that our new constitution specifically pro- 
vides for academic freedom, along with freedom of thought 
and speech. It is in every way a new departure and nothing less 
than an epoch-making event in Japanese history. But, politically, 
we are not yet quite “out of the woods,” for, in Japan, unlike 
America, political democracy is still almost nonexistent, and a 
sudden upsurge of reactionary forces cannot be dismissed as an 
utter impossibility. 

Any discussion of academic freedom inevitably leads to the 
moot question of “leftist professors.’ This question calls for an 
especially careful handling in my country. What we really fear 
in the Communist purge in our universities is this: that by too 
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mechanical and sweeping a process of elimination we might run 
the risk of victimizing again many of our liberal colleagues. The 
stand taken by the leading educational and academic organiza- 
tions of Japan is that university professors shall not be deprived 
of their status by reason of their thought or membership in a 
legally recognized political party, unless they are demonstrably 
guilty of professional misconduct, such as engaging, as profes- 
sors, in political activities or propaganda in support of some 
particular political party. In other words, the prevailing opinion 
in our academic circles would advocate freedom of thought, 
study, and publication, so long as that freedom is exercised with 
sincerity and in the proper scientific spirit. It would rather see, 
in the free competition and discussion of ideas, a stimulus to 
scientific progress and a means of unveiling the truth. 

If our universities are to play their part in the reconstruction 
of their country and the promotion of world culture, they must 
create a new mental attitude toward society, humanity, and the 
world. Thus and thus alone can we arouse and increase a pas- 
sionate interest in ideas, truly critical and creative, that are re- 
moved equally from feudalistic, or merely conservative, thought 
and from a radical and destructive ideology. 

Our first task, then, is to cultivate a critical and creative at- 
titude of mind. We must next develop it so as to contribute 
to the evolution of a universal culture common to mankind and 
strive for its development in its most genuine form. In this proc- 
ess what is characteristically Japanese will find its unique place 
in the universal scheme of life, revealing itself in its native color 
against the general background. 

My earnest prayer is to see Japan preserve what is good and 
beautiful that has been nurtured on her soil, and, at the same 
time, learn all over again from America and the rest of the world 
all that is new and excellent, so that she may, out of these two 
elements, evolve a new culture essentially her own. Japan, which 
historically and geographically is a meeting place of the East and 
West, seems to be eminently fitted for such a cultural mission. 
We passionately love our Japanese nation, notwithstanding all 
her sins and crimes for which she is deservedly in misery and 
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disgrace. But this, our patriotism, is not the same thing as that 
blind love of the fatherland which once drove us into an unjus- 
tifiable war. 

But a nation’s liberty and spiritual independence cannot be 
attained unless she is accorded political independence. We fer- 
vently hope that America and all the other Allied Powers will 
unite and cooperate in hastening the conclusion of a peace treaty 
with Japan. But the sad fact is that the world is actually torn 
asunder into two hostile camps, everywhere opposing each other. 
Personally, I do not imagine that this will lead to a world war 
in the near future. But what if the worst should happen even- 
tually, in spite of everything? In such an eventuality, which I 
shudder to imagine even for a moment, Japan’s course of action 
is perfectly clear. She should maintain strict neutrality and par- 
ticipate in no war whatsoever. This would be in accord with the 
letter and spirit of her constitution and, furthermore, the Allied 
Powers themselves want her to stay neutral in any future war. 
Consequently, we have good reason to desire that Japan may be 
given adequate guarantee for her neutrality in any settlement. 

Having relinquished all arms, Japan now has no weapon 
for her own protection but the weapons of her faith in human 
freedom and the dignity of man. We believe, however, that this 
is the only tie that can effectively bind together all the different 
races of the world. Unless they unite themselves into one intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual community, no lasting peace is pos- 
sible. 

It is on this same principle of human solidarity that the ques- 
tion of Japanese education, after the conclusion of the peace 
treaty, should be solved. The educational reforms of the past 
four years have been carried out by our own will and efforts. 
Already the foundation has been laid and the framework set up; 
the building awaits completion. Obviously, the work will have 
to be performed, collectively and cooperatively, by many hands. 
In Japan, her scholars, educators, and people at large must all 
apply themselves to the task with zeal and with a due sense of 
responsibility. From the world, its scholars, educators, and peo- 
ple of good will, let the blessings of sympathy and cooperation 
descend upon them in good season and abundantly. 











Curriculum for What?’ 


By ORDWAY TEAD 


colleges and universities, it may seem to some odd that 
doubt should be cast on our knowledge of what the cur- 
riculum is for. 

My own point of departure will be that the question justifiably 
arises because another question has already pressed in upon us 
and caught us less than adequately prepared to cope with present 
realities. That question is: “Curriculum for Whom?” And 
until we are clear about the “whom,” we cannot begin to be wise 
about the “‘what.’’ And when I say “‘we’”’ in this connection, I 
include several responsible groups—administrators, faculties, 
trustees, parents, students, taxpayers, donors. And this inclu- 
sion is deliberate because the prevailing present basis of practice 
is that, by and large, curriculum construction is a faculty pre- 
rogative. And although I shall not digress to question this 
point too seriously, | do think we have to acknowledge that in 
the last analysis the kind of education we are to give—insofar 
as that is reflected in the curriculum—is necessarily a function 
of the kind of society we are. Or rather it should be so, if 
there were not serious lags in educational change behind social 
change. 

If this fact of lag is accepted, it means further that the kind 
or kinds of curriculum we provide have also to be a function of 
the felt needs, desires, aspirations, and developing concerns of 
all the responsible participating groups in our society, and espe- 
cially of the students themselves. The point is relevant because 
we still confront in many quarters a view of higher education 
which derives from an earlier era in our society when those few 
who went to college had different backgrounds and expectations 
from those who now enroll. 

Put in another way, higher education had certain familiar 


A" THIS RELATIVELY LATE DATE in the history of American 


* Address given at the Conference on Higher Education held at the University 
of Michigan, November 30, 1949. 
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characteristics in an economy of scarcity a generation ago. But 
now that we are in an economy of abundance, the educational 
challenge presented is notably different. Indeed, the differences 
are so profound as to amount virtually to a revolution when we 
examine their implications as to what higher education means in 
and for the future. Let us highlight the contrasts. 

The tacit assumptions of the four-year liberal arts colleges in 
the first third of this century were that they were designed to 
minister to an intellectual and social elite, who were charged to 
transmit a culture embalmed in the humanities with predominant 
stress on the written word, who shared a similar set of social 
and religious values, and who made hardly any demands upon 
the college vocationally beyond enabling many to go on into 
study for the so-called learned professions. Indeed, this aristo- 
cratic, intellectualistic emphasis was not quickly overridden and 
reconceived even in the state universities and land-grant colleges 
in the earlier years of this century, as their high student mor- 
tality during the four-year period helped to prove. 

Contrast this selective picture with today’s picture of two 
and a half million college students. In large majority present 
undergraduates are from homes where few books are owned and 
little reading is done beyond the popular weeklies; where the 
radio and movies supply the mental stimulus and entertainment; 
where there is little homogeneity in respect to religious back- 
ground, racial origins, and economic levels; where college is 
looked upon as a steppingstone to vocational advance into as- 
sured white collar jobs or to opportunity for social contacts which 
enhance marriage or employment possibilities. In short, the 
increasing public demand for, and provision of, higher education 
have altered the qualitative nature of our problem. 

While no easy generalization is possible, I would say that the 
prevailing climate of sentiment on the campus tends today to be 
more realistic toward life outside, more concerned about society's 
maladjustments, more democratic in attitude, more secular in 
aspiration than a generation ago. 

One further word of differentiation is necessary. There is 
probably a wider spread both in the amount of general intel- 
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lectual ability in today’s colleges and in the types of intelligence 
present, with increasing numbers less facile on the verbalistic 
and abstract sides. This is undeniably true when the two-year 
colleges are included in the picture. And if the assumption is to 
continue that a high school diploma is the requirement for ad- 
mission to some kind of college, this entry can be meaningful 
for a big minority of students beyond the first semester’s screen- 
ing and winnowing only if a new type of curriculum is available 
that proves valuable to these less-brilliant students. For that 
college work has to prove worth while for the C and D students 
is one of the necessary implications from all the present premises. 
The experimental work at the University of Minnesota is sig- 
nificant in this connection. 

Again, it is not possible to consider the “what” of the cur- 
riculum without a look at the claims and prescriptions of the 
graduate schools. Seemingly their present tendency is to urge 
more general education in the college years and to minimize 
preprofessional requirements. But this is not universal; and 
until we know to what graduate schools our students are going— 
in education, law, medicine, theology, engineering, business, 
nursing, social work, public administration, and so forth—we 
are not able to construct curriculums which will be truly 
serviceable. 

Do we want to encourage transfer from two-year colleges into 
the third year of four-year colleges? Do we want to plan pro- 
fessional instruction to begin at the end of the sophomore year in 
college? Do we want to insist on more intensive and mature 
work in the last two high school years, integrating them more 
clearly with the first two college years—as at the University of 
Chicago and Pasadena? 

Without answers to all these questions about who is to be 
educated, we are necessarily confused about the “what” of the 
curriculum. And I repeat that without full recognition of the 
educational meaning of the contrasting socioeconomic conditions 
of today with those of even fifteen years ago, we do not approach 
the “what” of the curriculum in a profoundly helpful way. 

Hence, my first suggestion is that we accept the desirability of 
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plural curriculums for various special purposes, conducted both 
in different kinds of college and even in the same college or 
university. If we agree as to the value of an open system, which 
provides for experimentation about curriculum purposes and 
methods, we still have to inquire about possible common elements 
of intention which should desirably underlie all types of cur- 
riculums. And we have also—as a matter of public policy—to 
make it true that the amount of education each young person 
shall have access to shall be limited only by his ability to profit 
by it in terms of meeting accepted standards. We have further 
to make it true that the direction of each young person’s higher 
education into one of the several kinds of institution shall be 
aided by counseling advice of a high order of skill. And it has 
to become true, finally, that increasingly diversified and inex- 
pensive facilities shall become available for the resumption of 
education at the adult level, whenever the young person realizes 
he should pick up again where his formal college study has had 
to cease. 

The difficulty here is not to state what the curriculum is for, 
in its common underlying elements. The difficulty is to state 
this briefly, to make it sound as desirable and practical as it is 
urgent, and to keep each facet of aim equally to the fore. 

Let me first try to condense my answer to the topic question 
into one paragraph. 

The curriculum is for assuring enhanced intellectual power; 
it is for improving powers of communication on both the receiv- 
ing and the outgoing side, written and oral; it is for greater 
awareness of the forces which make our society; it is for height- 
ening aesthetic capacity; it is to enable a sensitive, magnanimous, 
and elevated set of values about human living to be cherished 
and striven for. 

Let me restate this paragraph in other language. And I 
realize as I do so that it is difficult to distinguish always between 
curriculum for what and college for what. For the two are in 
reality closely akin. 

The curriculum should be designed to help students begin to 
achieve (1) rational scientific habits of reflection; (2) a sense 
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for what is most precious and valuable to strive for in living, 
conceived in part in terms of the contribution of our historic, 
world-wide, humane heritage—intellectual, aesthetic and broadly 
spiritual; (3) an awareness of the social and economic forces 
operative in contemporary society in a world-wide view; (4) a 
realistic knowledge about the vocations or occupations which 
may be suited to individual talents and interests; (5) a sensi- 
tive ability to conduct one’s personal human relations in adept 
and amicable ways with which might be coupled the improvement 
of one’s powers of communication; and finally, (6) a feeling of 
responsibility and commitment to put one’s education, through 
creative labors of the widest diversity, at the service of one’s 
fellow-men in a relation of productive reciprocity, this to be 
viewed on a scale of world-wide concern. 

Every curriculum, let us now begin to elaborate, should be 
helping young people to know how to learn and what is worth 
learning; and also emphatically to want to learn and keep on 
learning. The curriculum has to maintain for each student some 
balancing of emphasis on an understanding of past, present, 
and future. This includes how we came to be what we are, the 
contemporary scene, and the prospective possibilities for per- 
sonal and institutional living. Obviously, in all of this there has 
to be knowledge imparted as the basis for thought, but the 
factual accumulation is secondary to the growing ability to use 
it wisely and relevantly to each student’s effective living for 
today and tomorrow. 

To state it even more broadly, the curriculum should be help- 
ing students to grasp the dynamic role of true learning for their 
own problems of conduct. To be sure, the teachers can help 
here greatly. But the central truth is—and I now paraphrase 
John Dewey—that when knowledge possesses the student, it 
naturally gives rise to action of some kind significant to the stu- 
dent and hopeful to society. In contrast to this formative role 
of learning is the situation, all too prevalent, where the student 
is merely in possession of assorted odd lots of knowledge—a 
situation of scant educational value. And further, the student is 
possessed, gripped, and commanded by knowledge only when he 
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believes in its value as relevant to his action, and when that belief 
is being confirmed in his own experience. 

It seems to me almost impossible to overemphasize the basic 
understanding that no curriculum, in whole or in part, is worth 
anything unless it is transcending the manipulation of what to the 
student are inert ideas in the direction of being obviously satis- 
fying to the student, because the matter studied relates mean- 
ingfully to his present or future conduct. In other words, the 
curriculum is for true learning, which is the progressive trans- 
forming of the student’s relation to his world in terms of capacity 
to cope with it with increasing creative power. In a profound 
sense as yet not widely accepted by college faculties, the cur- 
riculum does operate to satisfy the student—and this not in 
frivolous, momentary ways, but as touching his own recognized 
life needs. 

Again, and in other language, the curriculum is also for the 
growth, the wise channeling, and the always richer fulfilling of 
the potentialities of the personality of each student as he or she 
is involved with self, society, and cosmos. Indeed, a growing 
concept of what personal growth is and the self-propulsive urge 
to advance that growth—these two are essential, hopefully out 
of the student’s curriculum experience. Nor is this concept of 
growth to be properly interpreted as narcissistic or selfishly 
ego-centered. 

This leads on to the new urgency of a stress upon using the 
curriculum, among other means, for the cultivation of the young 
person’s sense of responsibility in relation to citizenship, com- 
munity participation, and general civic assertiveness. Our whole 
national way of life and, now, the very condition of our national 
survival require that college people of all ages take their democ- 
racy seriously, actively and not passively, afirmatively and not 
defensively. And this does not come about without deliberate 
intention in the dynamic relating by the teachers of social science 
knowledge to the personal involvement and responsibility of the 
student. We have to stop talking citizenship, and make it an 
experience of active participation by students in a great variety 
of increasingly familiar ways in college operation, and in college 
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field-work projects and research. The curriculum in the next 
half-century is for nothing, unless it is to implicate growing citi- 
zens into capacity for and desire to advance the freedoms and 
fulfillments of our democratic faith. 

Indeed, we have to assure ourselves on this score that there 
are coming upon the scene many more college people eager to 
reiterate in their own ways the noble sentiments embodied in 
David E. Lilienthal’s recent letter of resignation to President 
Truman, where he said, in part, the following, which is in es- 
sence a battle cry of a free citizenry, “Although this resignation 
does bring my work as a public servant to a close, it does not 
mean that I do not intend to continue to be active in public affairs, 
for this is the first responsibility of all citizens in a democracy.” 

A necessary concomitant of this is that curriculums be so 
designed by intellectual age levels that, at such successive definite 
terminal points as may be dictated by the personal requirements 
of students leaving college, they shall find that they are taking 
with them into life enough learning to do a better job because 
they have been in college. And this better job is to be viewed in 
functional terms—the curriculum, every curriculum, has to be 
of demonstrable help in making students embark into life able 
to be better citizens, better parents, better workers, and better 
persons at play and at worship. 

Speaking, to be sure, from his English background, Whitehead 
offers a comment which is nevertheless suggestive to us at this 
point. He says, “There are three main methods which are 
required in a national system of education, namely, the literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, the technical curriculum. 
But each of these curricula should include the other two. What 
I mean is, that every form of education should give the pupil a 
technique, a science, an assortment of general ideas, and aesthetic 
appreciation, and that each of these sides of his training should 
be illuminated by the others.” * 

One negative approach is necessary to confront, because it 
will no doubt be met with increasing frequency from other critics. 


?In Alfred North Whitehead, The Aims of Education (New York: Mentor 
Books, 1949), p. 58. 
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The curriculum, to answer Professor Seymour E. Harris, of 
Harvard, in his recent book, The Market for College Grad- 
uates,® is not for vocational upgrading, social elevation, or eco- 
nomic class advancement. If and where it is allowed to serve 
these ends too exclusively, there is a confusion if not a corrup- 
tion of purpose. And the argument, from the excess of German 
Ph.D.’s unable to be congenially employed early in the Hitler 
regime, bears as little analogous relation to our total dynamic 
and expanding condition in America as did German notions of a 
master-race bear to our assimilative race ideas. 

Indeed, one important reason we are asking this question— 
“curriculum for what?”’—is to prevent the spread of such nar- 
row and selfish views of its purpose as Harris is referring to. 
Rather, the task is to foster alike among students, parents, and 
faculty a clear, realistic, and moral sense that the curriculum 
is to help whole people to develop for the enriching of all aspects 
of their lives in productive relations reciprocally with other 
growing personalities. 

All this is why it is not verbal pyrotechnics to talk about a 
revolution in the curriculum, for our characterizing of its pur- 
poses has to be in a realm of discourse which has not heretofore 
been generally employed. The phrases which recur in this 
formulation are, for example, wholeness and maturity in per- 
sonality growth; devotion to defensible moral and spiritual 
values; an actively developed sense of individual responsibility, 
citizenship, and democratic outlook; ability to get on fraternally 
and sympathetically in a world of plural cultures and religions; 
vocational orientation in relation to individual aptitudes; culti- 
vation of the unique creative abilities of every student. 

And if these phrases sound like a far cry from the intellectual 
tradition of the college (as Chancellor Hutchins would certainly 
allege), I would point out that we do not seek to belittle or 
subordinate the intellectual. Rather, we are trying to discover 
the instrumental value of the intellectual in today’s terms and in 
a balanced perspective upon more inclusive objectives. 

I might now be said to have offered briefly my own answer to 


* Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1949. 
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the topic assigned. Actually, however, I am not content to 
leave matters here. For the more grave problem is that of 
implementation and effectuation. The curriculum is not a sep- 
arate entity which functions autonomously. It works on people 
through other people. We need in conclusion to look at the 
crucial supplementary question—‘‘curriculum, and how?” 

Let me briefly allude to two points. One is the problem of 
initiating curricular revision. The other is the problem of im- 
plicating all students in curricular operation in fruitful ways. 

On the first point, it is possible to have faculty concurrence 
in general to such ideas as I have proposed and yet to have little 
actual change in teaching content and method. Indeed, I should 
have to sympathize in some measure with those who say that 
the subjects selected to be taught are less important than who 
is doing the teaching and the effectiveness of the learning which 
is being achieved. 

Nevertheless, the modernizing of the curriculum is essential 
in our democratic age of material abundance and enlarged en- 
rollments. And in an earlier paper, ‘““The Role of Objectives in 
Higher Education,” * I have itemized the steps in the desirable 
process of involving all the faculty in the adaptation of cur- 
riculums to new objectives. In one way or another, all the 
faculty do have to come to agree well enough to want to give 
a new or revised curriculum a trial. The earlier in the process 
of change they can be participant sharers in deliberation, the 
better. 

There is on a number of points room for wide divergence of 
view, and experiment is, therefore, to be encouraged. Should 
the so-called ‘“‘general courses’ run through four years or only 
two? To what extent should all students be required or strongly 
urged to take identical general courses? These are examples 
of policy questions where agreement among colleges and facul- 
ties is still far in the future. 

Rather what we should strive for early agreement upon is 
the basic view that yesterday’s typical liberal arts curriculum 
does not meet the needs of students of today. We want agree- 


* Educational Forum, January 1949. 
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ment that as new experiments go forward they will receive dis- 
interested evaluation and appraisal in which faculties share with 
administrators and with students the effort to determine how 
valuable the new proposals actually seem, upon trial, to be. And 
we want to assure administratively that the several purposes are 
being held in view as equally determinative. 

On the second point—namely, how we really make a new cur- 
riculum work productively—I have one truth only which I wish 
tourge. The fruitfulness of the curriculum will be enhanced for 
the student if somehow, by someone, and continuingly, there is a 
personal relation maintained with each student, so that the 
process of educational and life guidance proceeds for him in 
terms of the friendly solicitude of an older and wiser person. 

I affirm that higher education results only in barrenness and 
an ineffectual, impersonal abstruseness, unless each student has 
an older guide, counselor, and friend in the college who cares 
how that student is developing and who manifests that care in 
ways which bring confidence, focus, and meaningfulness to the 
student about his college work—and, in some cases, about his 
personal life. 

There are, to be sure, reasons beyond curricular effectiveness 
for this friendly relation of which we may as well remind our- 
selves. Examples of questions which arise in undergraduate 
minds and hearts (even though unspoken) are: ‘‘What kind of 
person can I admire?” ‘‘What kind of person do I want to 
be?’ “What do I do next in my college career?” “Am I 
amounting to something?” These are critical questions at eigh- 
teen; and to help answer them is the responsible prerogative of 
an older and more experienced friend. 

The curse of bigness, of impersonality, of a quantified view 
of marks, grades, and credits, pervades the colleges today. The 
curse of bigness puts its blight on the adventurous spirit of the 
ordinary student. And it takes unusual hardihood and determi- 
nation on the student’s part to find college really productive in 
all the ways it should be, unless some devoted teacher is keeping 
a paternal (not paternalistic) eye on each bewildered freshman, 
each cocky sophomore, plodding junior, and restive senior. 
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The curriculum is for nothing unless the student is related to 
an older personality who does know what the curriculum is for, 
and knows how it relates to the growing mind and heart of the 
student. Call me sentimental if you will. Suggest if you must 
that I am in the toils of those who find salvation in student 
personnel work. Affirm that college is the place where the indi- 
vidual learns to stand on his own two feet, intellectually and 
otherwise. All three of these less than truthful rejoinders can- 
not offset my vigorous indictment of today’s colleges as places 
where the life of the mind is mot being properly ministered to 
for today’s young people, because no one is interested in the life 
of the young people themselves; and because so few of the faculty 
seem concerned to help each student see how the developing life 
of his mind can help to better the living of his whole life. 

The curse of bigness can virtually nullify all efforts at cur- 
ricular modernization. The hackneyed figure of speech about 
Mark Hopkins on one end of the log and the student on the 
other is not hackneyed or inept in respect to today’s congested 
colleges. When we see, in classes, sections, dormitories, as- 
semblies, and rallies, not one or a handful of students at the 
other end of the log but always hundreds if not thousands of 
students, what is the modern Mark Hopkins to do? No cur- 
riculum, however well conceived, can reduce to the proportions 
of a log the steel trusses now needed to shelter the Gargantuan 
student populations. 

Decentralization, devolution, division into wieldy groups— 
these have to be the slogans of today. The units which bear 
the brunt of the relationships of students to teachers have to be 
smaller; the chance to know one or a few teachers personally 
has to be restored. This remains true despite our lack of sufh- 
cient scientific evidence as to the optimum class size, under vary- 
ing conditions of subjects and of teaching skill, that will assure 
the best possible learning. 

If there is any virtue at all in having teachers present in the 
flesh, it is a virtue implying personalized contacts. Otherwise, 
the mechanisms of transcribed records, motion pictures, televised 
programs, and radio classes should quickly be arranged for. 
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Yet our very resistance to these mechanical contrivances is silent 
testimony to our tacit agreement that teaching at its best is a 
relation of person to person, the one a little farther along upon 
the voyage of life than the other. 

My conclusion is clear. The curriculum exists to help us help 
bewildered young men and women to live a more creative, pro- 
ductive, serviceable life in a world society which is struggling 
to be born. But the magnitude of the task, as well as its intrinsic 
nature, is such that to the dynamic and satisfying relevance of 
the curriculum has to be added the solicitude of some more 
mature person who each student knows cares that his personal 
ship is being equipped for a successful launching upon the 
troubled seas of the next half-century. 
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demic colleagues in an ivory tower when fraternity and 

sorority leaders invited us to a students meeting to discuss 
discriminatory practices of fraternities and sororities in mem- 
bership selection. This student reform movement was initiated 
and effectively led at all stages by student members and leaders 
of fraternities and sororities. Parenthetically, we believe the 
students’ program of educational and promotional activities on 
discrimination was the most effective student movement we have 
seen in many decades. One student’s own story of this student- 
managed “human relations’ program within fraternities and 
sororities is told in ‘‘Minnesota Decides about Bias Clauses,” 
by Kathleen Christgau in The Fraternity Month, October 1949, 
pages 16-17. In this present paper we report our own analysis 
and evaluation of the discrimination issue. 

At that first meeting we were asked to state the university’s 
policy and position with regard to exclusion clauses. We re- 
ported that the university had no officially adopted policy; that 
students should feel free to discuss this issue in the same way 
that they discussed other issues affecting their lives; then they 
should formulate their points of view, keeping in mind the uni- 
versity’s interests; and finally, they should present such a formu- 
lation to university authorities for review and evaluation. 

Following this mass meeting, we were waited upon by several 
partisan advocates, both student and nonstudent, who insisted 
that the university must take action about the discriminatory 
practices of all student organizations, but especially those of 
fraternities and sororities. Again we said that ours is a univer- 
sity community dedicated, not to forcing the resolution of such 
conflicts of values and points of view, but rather to teaching stu- 
dents how to think through to a resolution and a balancing of 
conflicting points of view. We did not intend to impose upon 
student organizations any proposed solution in this matter, be- 
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lieving, as we did, that educational techniques rather than meth- 
ods of law enforcement were more appropriate in dealing with 
organized student activities and programs. On the other hand, 
we did not wish to have our hands-off policy interpreted as tacit 
approval of any discriminatory practices now followed by some 
student organizations. 

After this October eruption of forces long smoldering beneath 
the visible surface of student life, there followed a period of 
feverish discussion, action and counteraction on the campus and 
in the community at large. Since our students, especially those 
of the postwar generation, were not isolated from the social 
conflicts of American life, they reacted to the dynamic forces 
surrounding them in the local community as well as in the country 
asa whole. More specifically, the community of which the uni- 
versity is physically a part, namely, Minneapolis, was at that time 
in the midst of a self-survey of racial and religious discrimination. 
It was to be expected that the adult leaders of the community 
self-survey would request the university to explore its own prac- 
tices and policies with regard to discrimination. And this the 
university as a corporate body did. That is, a presidential com- 
mittee reviewed and evaluated administrative practices with 
regard to employment of students and faculty members, admis- 
sions practices in the various colleges, athletic participation, and 
so forth. The university then formulated its own corporate 
policy: in a state institution there can be no discrimination on the 
basis of race or religion, since the university is dedicated to the 
social task of serving all citizens of the state. But with respect 
to students’ group life, the university did not judge it effective, 
educationally speaking, to use the method of administrative en- 
forcement of its own policy on discrimination until, or unless, 
students first had studied and formulated their own ideas and 
plans. 

Having rejected, at least in the initial stages of the social 
conflict, the method of compulsion of removal of discriminatory 
clauses and practices, the university, through its administrators 
and student-faculty committees, searched for alternative courses 
of action. Essentially this search may be described in terms of 
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four possible positions: first, as a corporation, the university 
could maintain that it was a neutral but interested observer of 
student controversy; that is, neutral with regard to the general 
nature of the issue as well as specific discriminatory practices. 
Secondly, it could maintain that it had no responsibility for, and 
was indifferent to, what fraternities and sororities did within their 
own organizations, thus maintaining that they were not a part 
of the university family in the way that a department of lan- 
guages is a part of the university. Thirdly, it could adopt a 
partisan point of view, either pro or con, concerning discrimina- 
tion practices. That is, it could throw its sheltering arm over 
fraternities and sororities and permit them to do what they 
judged best about racial and religious discriminatory practices 
in selecting members. Or, on the other hand, it could illegalize 
discrimination and then press fraternities and sororities to remove 
the offending clauses and to change their practices. Fourthly, 
the university could maintain some kind of teaching-leadership 
supervision of the methods used by students and nonstudents in 
their search for a resolution of the conflict. In adopting the 
fourth position, the university could maintain (a) that students 
should search out the historical development of the present 
clauses and practices; (b) that there should be full and public 
discussion of the issues both by fraternity members and by non- 
fraternity students; and (c) that such discussion should be main- 
tained on a nonconflict and nonemotional basis, comparable to 
the nonpartisan objectivity of the classroom.’ 

The university actually adopted, in its administrative circles 
and in its legislative committees and bodies, the fourth posi- 

* More than a decade ago President L. D. Coffman expounded a somewhat similar 
point of view concerning the disturbing influence of nonstudent political groups 
which were attempting to use the campus for recruiting student advocates of a par- 
ticular point of view. Coffman posed the question: how to maintain freedom for 
effective instruction in the midst of such partisan pressures? Coffman stated his 
conclusion as follows: “If youth are not to be exploited unduly by special leaders in 
the name of politics, religion, or some social or political theory ... then ways must 
be found to make them self-reliant and independent in thought and action. This 
can be done best . . . where schools teach students to weigh and appraise every 
suggestion, every program, every theory proposed for human progress, rather than 


to make them converts of some movement.” Coffman, “The Exploitation of Youth,” 
Tue EpUCATIONAL REcorD, XVII (January 1936), 95-105. 
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tion. It is interesting to note, as many teachers come to an- 
ticipate, that this fourth position did not satisfy either partisan 
side of the controversy, at least in the initial stages of the conflict. 
At a later point in the controversy the community’s minority 
leaders expressed support of the methods used by the students 
and by the university officials and committees. But at first a 
tense and resentful minority, both student and nonstudent in the 
community, demanded definite action compelling change in the 
exclusion clauses and in the discriminatory practices. Some of 
these tense partisans carried over from community practices the 
methods used in industrial employment. That is, it was natural 
for them to assume that a regulation, ordinance, or law adopted 
in a civic setting and compelling employers to abandon discrimi- 
natory practices would be appropriate in an educational insti- 
tution. They, therefore, initially insisted that the university take 
action of some kind compelling a change or answer to the charge 
that the university was condoning discriminatory practices by 
passively permitting them to be used by student organizations. 

On the other hand, a few fraternity alumni and alumnae and 
some national officers gave evidence of taking for granted that 
their “established right” to make policy decisions internally with- 
out review by nonfraternity students, by the public community 
at large, or by university officials would be maintained as in the 
past. Many such partisans phrased their belief in these words: 
“This is an internal matter for the fraternity to decide alone.” 
They failed to see that, rightly or wrongly, nonfraternity stu- 
dents and even nonstudents felt that they had a right to be heard 
in regard to internal fraternal practices in the community. Never- 
theless, one alumna scolded the university for permitting, or at 
least not preventing, the student editor of the Minnesota Daily 
from commenting editorially with regard to fraternity member- 
ship and the exclusion clause. 

But the university, through its officials and its legislative 
faculty-student committees, maintained that this was an educa- 
tional institution and, as such, the techniques used to resolve this 
conflict over discriminatory practices in fraternities and sororities 
must take the form of an educational methodology. For many 
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individuals, both university officials and student leaders, this was 
a difficult position to maintain because of personal points of 
view sincerely held by such individuals. Some members of the 
staff and a majority of student leaders on the policy-making com- 
mittees genuinely found the discriminatory practices very dis- 
tasteful and, indeed, a violation of their own personal codes. 

It was their sincere motivation to determine their action and 
their voting in committee meetings on the basis of their own 
personal point of view and to “‘vote their conscience.” 

Other officials, including the two authors, held less confidence 
in the legislative method of solving social conflicts involving 
moral values; but we constituted a minority of the student-faculty 
committee. The authors maintained a position of silence with 
regard to their own personal point of view on the substance of 
the issue. At the same time, they maintained that as an educa- 
tional institution, the university should encourage free discussion 
and should also rechannel hostility and conflict of a disruptive 
sort among advocates of all different points of view. It followed 
that the right of individuals to have different points of view and 
personal values should be maintained in a public institution such 
as the state university. And no majority or minority should 
make it impossible for differing points of view to be held and 
openly discussed. Learning mutual respect for diversity of 
beliefs, various ways of living amicably with persons of different 
racial, cultural, economic, political, and religious backgrounds— 
these were held to be basic learnings in a democratic society in 
which class status should not be a divisive and disruptive social 
force. To us as individuals, the social and educational philos- 
ophy stemming from the facts of cultural pluralism would seem 
to be most appropriate for a state university. And this was 
essentially the position the authors took as officials charged with 
helping students to learn from their extracurricular activities 
personal values and points of view appropriate for free citizens 
in a democracy. The Senate Committee on Student Affairs and 
university officials gave full support to this position. 

Such a line of reasoning led us to advocate that students, both 
fraternity members and others, should study the discrimination 
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issue and openly discuss it in an enlightened manner. Moreover, 
we urged that every proposed solution of this conflict situation 
should be equally subjected to critical analysis and evaluation to 
determine its appropriateness and its effect upon all the points 
of view held with regard to the basic issue. No patent solution 
should be accepted without such critical analysis, regardless of 
who advocated it—university official, minority leaders, frater- 
nity alumni, or others. 

It followed that nonstudent pressure groups, to the right as 
well as to the left, should assist students to learn how to handle 
such an issue by actually handling it and not by passively accept- 
ing a doctrinaire solution dangled temptingly before them by 
partisans of any point of view. Students should use this conflict 
situation, and the university should assist them in so doing, to 
learn how to analyze possible solutions, not merely to accept 
them on the prestige-authority of their advocates. 

We maintained individually and officially, and were supported 
by student leaders and university faculty committees, that while 
a just resolution of the discriminatory problem itself was at 
stake, and this was a most important value to conserve, there was 
something even more important at issue. This greater value 
was the protection of the opportunity for students to learn valid 
methods of studying issues and conflicts and the advocated solu- 
tions of these conflicts. What was at stake was the very heart 
of American higher education as it operated in the field of social 
conflict, namely, the method of applying sophisticated and edu- 
cated intelligence to emotionally involved conflicts among per- 
sons holding different and conflicting beliefs and values. Such 
a point of view is what an institution of higher learning in Amer- 
ica should be teaching its students, and it should help them to 
preserve such learnings, even sometimes utilizing the teaching- 
aids or examples of pressure-advocates who uphold a particular 
value, belief, or point of view. And it was this fundamental 
value that we wished students to see as the basic issue. We 
sought also to aid students to learn both how to utilize the dis- 
criminatory issue for their own personal development and to 
search for the resolution of the specific issue of discriminatory 
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practices in the selection of members among fraternities and 
sororities. 

The following step-by-step account describes overly briefly 
some phases of the experiences which followed during the two 
years of efforts by staff, student leaders, and faculty-student 
committees to apply the method of learning to deal with social 
issues and at the same time to deal with the immediate problem of 
conflicts arising from discriminatory practices. It will be obvi- 
ous to the reader that no individual or group within the univer- 
sity has completed either task; but at least the initial beginnings 
appear to be promising for the realization of both objectives. 


Tue MINNESOTA SITUATION ” 


Racial and religious restrictions on the selection of member- 
ship in student organizations have been of increasing concern 
to our students since 1938. 

When the present Interfraternity Council was organized in 
1931, Jewish and Negro social fraternities were excluded from 
membership in this student governing council. With the exclu- 
sion from membership came exclusion from all council-sponsored 
social functions. In 1938, after a year-long discussion by stu- 
dent members, these excluded groups were invited to participate 
in all social functions sponsored by the Interfraternity Council. 

In 1944, after polling each fraternal member-group, the Inter- 
fraternity Council extended an invitation to full membership 
and participation to all social and academic fraternities, includ- 
ing both Jewish and Negro groups. 

In the same year, the local Panhellenic Council addressed a 
resolution to the National Panhellenic Association encouraging 
the acceptance of Jewish sororities to full membership in the 
National Panhellenic Council. 

In 1947 the Minneapolis community self-survey was under- 
taken. This survey was directed toward the treatment accorded 
members of minority groups in public institutions, real estate 
transactions, hospitals, schools, and in business and industrial 


2 Adapted from a report to the university Senate, first drafted by the authors for 
modification and adoption by the Senate Committee on Student Affairs, composed 
of both students and faculty members. 
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firms. The University of Minnesota was asked to participate 
in this community survey and agreed to review its own internal 
practices, exclusive of student organizations, and to report to 
the main Minneapolis committee. 

At the same time, upon their own initiative, both the In- 
terfraternity and Panhellenic Councils established Human 
Relations Committees to review the practices of their member- 
groups, to conduct discussions, and to promote education pro- 
grams relating to discriminatory practices. These programs 
included discussion groups, movies on race relations, and talks by 
faculty and alumni members within fraternal groups. 

The growing campus interest in racial and religious restric- 
tions in some fraternal groups was reflected in a series of edi- 
torials in the (student) Minnesota Daily questioning the appro- 
priateness of such practices for university groups. 

During the same period two social fraternities with member- 
ship restricted to those of specified racial and religious groups 
applied to the Senate Committee on Student Affairs (faculty and 
student members) for official university recognition. Recog- 
nition was granted, but several individual committee members 
dissented. Following the discussions, the Senate committee 
agreed to conduct a survey of the restrictive practices included 
in the constitutions of student organizations. A report was made 
later to the committee and inadvertently a student released it 
to the community press. 

Early in 1948 the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils 
undertook upon their own initiative a poll of each individual 
member of fraternal groups concerning their attitudes toward 
racial and religious restrictive membership standards. Fifty- 
eight percent of those polled favored a change in such constitu- 
tional restrictions; 42 percent did not favor change. The stu- 
dent leaders in fraternities released the results to the community 
press. 

In March and December of 1948 the Senate Committee on 
Student Affairs approved the recognition of two additional social 
fraternities, each of which had a racial and religious restriction 
upon membership stated in its constitution. The number of com- 
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mittee members voting for approval and recognition of these 
two organizations constituted a bare majority of the committee, 
and the committee requested that, if possible, no more such cases 
should be presented for establishment. 

In January of 1949 the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Coun- 
cils conducted a second poll of individual members of fraternities 
and sororities on their attitude toward racial and religious con- 
stitutional restrictions. The results revealed that 74 percent of 
fraternity members and 85 percent of sorority members favored 
the removal of restrictive clauses. Again the results were re- 
leased to the press by the two councils. 

On January 26 the All-University Congress adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution for presentation to the Senate Committee on 
Student Affairs: 


Wuereas, The constitution of the Student Congress of the University 
of Minnesota (approved May 4, 1948, by the Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs) provides that the Congress shall have the right to consult 
with the University administration upon all matters of policy of the Uni- 
versity and its colleges, prior to their adoption, concerned with student 
welfare, and make recommendations thereon, and 

Wuereas, The restrictive clauses on the basis of race, color, creed or 
religion in constitutions, local and/or national, of student groups are 
prejudicial to the interest of the student body of the University of Min- 
nesota, be it 

Resolved, That the All-University Congress inform the Senate Com- 
mittee on Student Affairs that it feels that the following policy with regard 
to all student groups with restrictive clauses on race, color, creed or religion 
should be adopted, namely: 

1. That student organizations, which establish, or continue any pre- 
viously established program for the education necessary for the removal of 
these clauses be allowed to exist on campus as long as this program 
progresses to the satisfaction of the Committee (semi-annual reports to be 
made to the Committee in writing, directly or through their student gov- 
erning body, on the progress on the program), and further 

2. That no new groups which have such clauses be granted charters on 
this campus unless they establish such an educational program, and further 

3. That organizations with such clauses be allowed to hold their present 
charters until January 1, 1951, and if by that time substantial progress had 
not been made in removing such clauses, their charters shall be revoked. 


On February 3, the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils 
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submitted the following joint resolution for the consideration of 
the Senate Committee on Student Affairs: 


We strongly urge that an advisory committee, composed of representa- 
tives of academic Panhellenic and Interfraternity Councils and the Senate 
Committee on Student Affairs, be set up immediately to advise the future 
activities of fraternal groups in removing discriminatory clauses, by making 
suggestions which, if carried out, may be considered as substantial progress, 
with the purpose of reaching a common understanding of the differential 
starting points of the groups in removing those clauses. 

Be it resolved, That on January 1, 1951, the Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs, with representatives from Panhellenic and Interfraternity 
Councils, shall evaluate the progress being made by Minnesota fraternal 
groups in the removal of discriminatory clauses. 

Whereas, the individual groups constituting said councils shall submit, 
semiannually to the council, a complete report of the progress being made 
by member groups, whereby this report shall be evaluated and a judgment 
rendered. 

And, whereby, the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils shall, once 
a year, submit a complete survey of progress concerning the entire Minne- 
sota fraternity-sorority restrictive clause problem to the Senate Committee 
for evaluation, whereby a judgment shall be rendered. 


Actions of the Senate Committee on Student Affairs 


During the two school years, 1947-49, the Senate Committee 
on Student Affairs devoted fifteen meetings to the discussion of 
membership selection practices in student organizations. In ad- 
dition, two general hearings open to all persons interested in the 
problem of racial and religious discrimination in student groups 
were held. Consultation with members of the committee and the 
oficers of the student governing councils concerned with the 
question was almost continuous during this same period. 

The following statement of policy was adopted by the Senate 
Committee on Student Affairs on April 26, 1949, and was pre- 
ceded by two earlier formulations: 


Formulation 1—Throughout 1947, the Committee operated on the un- 
written policy of encouraging student organizations to review their own 
membership selection standards. On the occasion of the recognition of new 
organizations with constitutional restrictions, discussions with alumni, stu- 
dent officers and members were arranged to inform such groups that indi- 
vidual members of the Committee had on numerous occasions expressed 
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opposition to the general principles which underlie such restrictions. Each 
organization was informed of the growing concern among students, faculty 
and community about such restrictive practices. 

Formulation 2.—On February 3, 1949, the Senate Committee on Stu- 
dent Affairs received the resolutions of the All-University Congress and 
the Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils. On the basis of these reso- 
lutions, the Committee drafted a tentative policy incorporating the educa- 
tional program suggested by the three student governing boards. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 copies of the tentative statement were sent to the following 
persons: the presidents of all student organizations (332 in number) ; the 
members of the University Senate; the officers and many members of local 
alumni associations; the officers of national fraternal organizations; direc- 
tors of religious foundations located at the University of Minnesota; the 
editors of fraternal publications; and the Deans of Students in midwestern 
colleges and universities. Each recipient was requested to criticize the 
statement and to suggest changes and revisions. 


Only thirty-five answers were received. Among these replies 
was one from the president of the Minnesota Council of Reli- 


gions, the association of staff advisers of recognized religious 
foundations: 


The members of our Council have noted with great interest the general 
ferment among students, both in the foundations and on the general campus, 
regarding the clauses in charters and constitutions whose effect has been 
to exclude members on the basis of artificial characteristics. We have felt 
particularly encouraged because discussions and actions on this issue have 
been initiated and carried on by the students themselves, reflecting their in- 
creasing democratic concern for the dignity and equality of every student. 

Our Council meeting in official session on Tuesday, March 22, after 
extended discussion felt moved to record our convictions and position on 
this vital question. The following resolution was moved and adopted: 


“Because discriminatory practices are inconsistent with basic re- 
ligious commitments, the Minnesota Council of Religion is opposed to 
clauses of exclusion in the constitutions and charters of student organi- 


zations and approved in principle the efforts being made at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota to remove them.” 


We look forward to a speedy resolution of this issue. Such action, we 
believe, will provide the climate for greater democratic living, and thus 
make available to all students the fruits of an enriching university experi- 
ence. This program of action ought rightly to emanate from those whose 


responsibility it shall be to give the religious and intellectual leadership 
of tomorrow. 
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After these proposals and suggestions for change were re- 
viewed, the Senate Committee on Student Affairs adopted on 
April 26, 1949, the following statement of policy: 


The University of Minnesota is founded upon the ideals of a democratic 
society. It derives its strength and vitality from the diversity of opinion, 
background and purposes of its individual citizen-members. 

Freedom of association and the spirit of tolerance are essential to the 
realization of such ideals among students and student organizations. 

Many kinds of student groups and associations are encouraged and recog- 
nized by the University of Minnesota. Such groups find their strength and 
purpose in the congeniality, achievements and mutual interests of their 
members. 

In view of these ideals and traditions, the Senate Committee on Student 
Affairs adopts the following statement of principle and policy to guide stu- 
dent organizations in the selection of members, the promotion of programs 
and the conduct of their affairs: 

1. All student organizations shall continue to enjoy full freedom to 
recruit and select members from among the student body on the basis of the 
scholarship, college, class, skills and interests of individual students or on 


any other basis consistent with the aims and ideals of the University of 
Minnesota as a public institution. 


2. The selection of members by student organizations should be based 
upon the congeniality, merit and interests of the individual student. The 


practice of excluding individuals from membership in groups on the basis 
of race, color or religion is not consistent with this policy. 


3. Any requirement compelling student organizations to select as mem- 
bers individuals or groups of individuals on the basis of race, color or re- 
ligion is equally inconsistent with this policy. 

4. The Senate Committee on Student Affairs disapproves of any action 
which might impair the right of recognized student organizations to deter- 
mine their own standards of membership selection so long as such standards 
are consistent with the educational purposes of the University. 

5. The responsibility for the elimination of the discriminatory practices 
in membership selection and organization program outlined in this policy 
resides with each recognized student group. 

6. Any new group or association of students submitting a proposed con- 
stitution containing provisions inconsistent with this statement of policy 
will not be recognized. 

7. The Senate Committee on Student Affairs, in consultation with the 
governing councils of student groups, including the professional and 
academic Interfraternity and Panhellenic Councils, will review periodically 
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the progress made by student organizations toward the elimination of dis- 
criminatory practices in program and in membership selection. 

The Senate Committee on Student Affairs wishes to commend those 
programs already established by individual student groups and their gov- 
erning boards, especially those initiated by the Interfraternity and Pan- 
hellenic Councils. 

With the continued cooperation of student groups, their alumni affiliates, 
and their national officers, the Committee looks forward to continued 
progress in the development of a program for the betterment of relation- 
ships among students at the University of Minnesota. 


This statement of policy was unanimously endorsed by the 
All-University Congress on April 27, 1949. It was endorsed 
by the Interfraternity Council on April 27, 1949, with the excep- 
tion of Point 6. On May 2 the Panhellenic Council unanimously 
endorsed the full policy statement. On May 26 the faculty Sen- 
ate of the university unanimously adopted the policy without 
change from its above form. 

With this formulation of an official university policy, students 
and staff now have guiding principles at hand to aid in conducting 
student affairs. The experiences of the next several years will 
reveal whether this policy is sound or whether it needs revision. 

As for us, we feel that many of our students have achieved a 
deepened insight into possible alternative methods of deal- 
ing with social and value conflicts. We also feel that some 
students and some nonstudents have acquired a new concept of 
interclass-culture relationships and even new ways of living, with- 
out conflict, with students from differing backgrounds. Cer- 
tainly most of our students now see our problem as one of human 
relationships and not merely one of discriminatory clauses in 
constitutions. And these learnings are examples of products of 
the extracurriculum which we feel justifies its inclusion in the 
institution’s total educational program. 


XUM 
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How American Colleges and Universities 
Can Benefit from the Fulbright Program 


By ELIZABETH P. LAM 


INCE THE FULBRIGHT PROGRAM is still in the initial phases 
of operation, its potential contribution to American col- 
leges and universities has not yet been fully explored or 

perhaps even realized by American educators. Announcements 
sent regularly by the Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons of the Conference Board of Associated Research Coun- 
cils to the faculty representatives, appointed by the university 
and college presidents, have kept faculties in touch with oppor- 
tunities abroad as these have increased and expanded. The 
advisory committees set up at the suggestion of the Institute of 
International Education have brought the program to the atten- 
tion of undergraduates and predoctoral graduate students. It is 
assumed, therefore, that the opportunities for approximately 
one thousand Americans to study, teach, and carry on research 
during the academic year 1950-51 in thirteen countries* have 
been given wide publicity in academic circles. Of these one 
thousand Americans, one-fourth will be members of university 
or college faculties or of the learned professions. These will 
receive financial assistance to cover travel and all normal costs 
involved in the year abroad. 

It is to be expected that in this period of initial operation the 
values of the Fulbright program are being defined in the United 
States largely in terms of what it has to contribute to the indi- 
vidual recipients of awards. A person makes application for 
an award because of the potential academic or professional 
accomplishments which he expects to result and also because of 

*Belgium, Burma, France, Greece, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, New Zealand, 
the Philippines, Luxembourg, the United Kingdom, and the British Colonial De- 
pendencies are at present participating. It is expected that, since the recent signing 
of agreements with Australia, Egypt, Turkey, India, and Iran, programs of ex- 
change will be initiated in the near future. Negotiations are in progress with 


Pakistan, Korea, Siam, and Austria. A program was initiated with China, but was 
suspended after the first year of operation. 
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the values which travel and experience among a foreign people 
may bring to him personally. 

The far-seeing dean or university president, however, antici- 
pates additional by-products from a Fulbright award to a member 
of his faculty. He anticipates that the university community and 
its intellectual life will be enriched not only by the academic 
accomplishments of the returned faculty member but also by the 
new insights, sympathies, and appreciations which he has gained 
from six to twelve months among a foreign people. Upon fur- 
ther reflection, the same wise administrator may try to imagine 
what such opportunities to various members of his faculty over 
a twenty-year period may mean to his institution. The more 
philosophic dean—and the daily newspaper forces most of us at 
some time to turn philosopher—may let his imagination travel 
even further afield. He is apt to contemplate how the impact 
of hundreds of awards to American faculty members may affect 
American higher education and ultimately the direction of Amer- 
ican foreign relations. Each Fulbright recipient is an ambas- 
sador of America to the people to whom he goes and a respon- 
sible interpreter of those people when he returns to the United 
States. As a teacher and scholar he is in a unique position to 
articulate his observations and to affect the opinions of people 
in both countries at the grass-roots level. 

But there is another quite different and equally important 
opportunity which the Fulbright Act opens to American univer- 
sities and colleges. The program is intended to be a two-way 
road, making it possible for the same number of foreign students, 
teachers, and scholars to come to the United States. In view of 
the wide financial discrepancy, however, between the amount 
U.S. and foreign nationals receive under the Fulbright program, 
it is exceedingly difficult to make it reciprocal and mutually 
beneficial to educators, students, and scholars in the other par- 
ticipating countries. The reasons for this are inherent in the act. 
The program is financed by the use of certain currencies and 
credits acquired through the sale of surplus property abroad. 
It makes available the equivalent of 140 million dollars for a 
twenty-year period. Since all awards to both U.S. and foreign 
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nationals are in foreign currencies that cannot be converted 
into dollars, the awards to the foreign recipients cover only the 
round-trip costs of travel to the United States. In order, there- 
fore, for them to teach, study, or carry on research in this 
country, dollar resources are necessary. This presents to the uni- 
versities and colleges of America an opportunity to contribute 
to the program of exchange as well as to gain from the benefits 
received by faculty members and students. The needs of 
foreign undergraduate and graduate students has long been 
realized by American colleges and universities, and financial 
assistance to them has brought hundreds of foreigners to our 
colleges every year. There has never previously been, however, 
on the faculty or research level, the opportunity for the inter- 
change of foreign scholars and teachers on a scale comparable to 
that which the Fulbright program makes possible. In the past 
such interchange has been limited to the private initiative of indi- 
viduals or institutions that have invited scholars either with an 
international reputation or personal connections in the institution. 

The Fulbright program sets a new precedent by providing 
facilities for interchange on a far greater scale. The Board of 
Foreign Scholarships was set up by Public Law 584 (known as 
the Fulbright Act) to supervise the exchange program both in 
the United States and abroad, including the selection of sponsor- 
ing institutions and of recipients of awards. It carries out its 
responsibilities abroad through U.S. Educational Commissions 
or foundations authorized by the act. Each commission or foun- 
dation, which is composed of Americans residing abroad and 
educational leaders of the respective foreign country, receives, 
reviews, and recommends applications for Fulbright awards 
from nationals of that country. 

There are three ways in which these commissions or founda- 
tions can assist an American college or university wishing to have 
a foreigner on its staff. (1) It is possible for an American uni- 
versity or college to take the initiative in extending an invitation 
to a particular professor or research scholar known to the institu- 
tion for a particular post. The financial arrangements should 
be sufficiently explicit so that the letter of invitation can be used 
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to support an application for a Fulbright travel grant. The 
foreign scholar is then expected to file an application for a travel 
grant and his letter of invitation with the U.S. educational com- 
mission administering the program in his own country. If he is 
recommended by the commission, his application is forwarded 
through the Department of State to the Conference Board Com- 
mittee for verification of the arrangements prior to final action 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships. (2) A university may 
ask the Conference Board Committee to initiate a request for 
the selection of a lecturer or scholar from a specified country to 
fill a particular opening. Full particulars regarding the opening 
are needed in order to find a suitable and qualified individual. 
Such information and correspondence regarding an opening 
should be addressed to the Conference Board Committee for 
forwarding through the Department of State to the appropriate 
U.S. Educational Commission. (3) There is a third possibility, 
namely, that the U.S. Educational Commissions will report the 
availability of certain candidates for teaching or research who 
cannot be recommended for an award until dollar support is 
assured them. In this case the Conference Board Committee 
would initiate efforts to find teaching or research positions for 
them in U.S. institutions. 

To any college administrator giving consideration to either of 
the latter proposals a number of questions will arise. As one 
department head of a large state university expressed it, “I do 
not like to employ someone whom I have never interviewed. 
How do I know the person chosen will be able to teach under- 
graduates or will be the kind of person who will ‘fit into’ the 
University of —————-?”” There is, of course, unavoidable risk 
in such an invitation. It would be impossible to interview a 
teacher of English literature from New Zealand or an art 
teacher from Greece. There is obviously no ideal solution to 
this problem. It becomes necessary, therefore, to trust the 
screening process by the overseas U.S. Educational Commissions. 

Once the visitor arrives on an American campus, both the col- 
lege and the visitor will undoubtedly find need for mutual adjust- 
ment during the initial months. Americans are not always aware 
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of the differences between American and foreign universities in 
methods of instruction, number of teaching hours per week, or 
the relationship of students to faculty. Our educational philos- 
ophy and methods, which frequently appear enigmatic to foreign 
educators, will probably require interpretation if the visitor 
comes for the first time to our country. 

An American college administrator undoubtedly will need to 
give thought and imagination also as to how the visitor’s experi- 
ence and knowledge can be used most effectively and fully to 
enrich the intellectual life of the institution. I recall a college 
which offered a one-year appointment in 1940-41 to a dis- 
tinguished European political theorist with a world-wide reputa- 
tion in the field of international law. He had been the chief repre- 
sentative of his country in pre-World War I economic confer- 
ences and had amazing firsthand knowledge of political and eco- 
nomic currents preceding World War II. He was asked to teach 
elementary courses, and at no time were either faculty or stu- 
dents given an opportunity by the administration to hear his 
interpretation of the events behind the news during that mo- 
mentous year. College administrators should realize that in 
certain fields foreign visitors may not make their richest con- 
tribution in elementary required courses. Thought should be 
given as to how regular courses, special lectures, and seminars 
could be utilized to give the visitor fullest opportunity to draw 
upon his own teaching experience, foreign academic train wg, 
and international background. 

Because of the long-range nature of the program, it is possible 
for administrators to work out a plan for the use of foreign staff 
members for a number of years in advance. To invite such 
visitors to teach foreign languages and literature is an obviously 
excellent way to enrich or improve the offerings in these depart- 
ments. For elementary work in languages the services of even 
a young instructor could be utilized to advantage. Colleges or 
universities offering majors or graduate work in certain “area 
study programs” would find undoubtedly that a staff member 
from any one of those areas would give stimulation to the teach- 
ing program as well as to the intellectual life of the college as a 
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whole. For example, a member of the social science faculty from 
the University of Amsterdam, from one of the university col- 
leges of Australia, or from the University of Athens, would add 
vitality and reality to area studies of Europe or the South Pa- 
cific or the Near East. With the number of English-speaking 
countries in the program, there are available university teachers 
whose point of view would greatly enrich the offerings in such 
subjects as English literature, European history, philosophy, 
religion, and the social sciences. There are, in addition to those 
from English-speaking countries, many scholars from such coun- 
tries as Holland, Belgium, and Norway, whose excellent com- 
mand of English and similarity of academic background would 
enable them to teach in other fields. 

For universities or research foundations there are undoubtedly 
other more specialized openings to which foreign nationals could 
be invited. A number of such requests have already been re- 
ceived. One university has inquired regarding the possible serv- 
ices of a classical linguist from France; a medical school has 
offered limited post-doctoral internships to three Fulbright award 
recipients; the department of home economics in one university 
wants to invite two French teachers, one in dress designing and 
another in foods; a biological research society is inviting a num- 
ber of scientists, including some from Africa, to participate in a 
specialized research project; a suggestion has been made by a 
mpricsentative of a professional scientific society to develop sev- 
era’: short-term projects for foreign specialists; a teacher in a 
law school has proposed a direct exchange with a foreign univer- 
sity. 

The question inevitably arises as to how universities or colleges 
may find funds for such invitations. In some instances, it may be 
possible to invite a foreign visitor to fill a vacancy created by 
the resignation or sabbatical leave of a member of the faculty. 
Another proposal is to plan for a “‘person for person” exchange. 
Under such a plan, a foreign recipient of a travel grant would 
accept the salary of the American who is taking his place in a 
foreign university. The American in such an exchange would 
receive a Fulbright grant less the salary of his exchange “part- 
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ner,” which he would receive from the foreign university. There 
may also be short-term openings for summer schools or quarters. 
In such a case the cooperation of two or more American colleges 
might be arranged to offer academic hospitality over a sufficient 
period of time to make the trip worth while. 

As the operation of the program continues, procedures will 
undoubtedly be developed to improve its effectiveness. The 
constructive suggestions and the active support of the academic 
public will be necessary, however, if the great potential values of 
this venture in human relations are to be realized. 

It was, indeed, the expressed assumption of the Fulbright Act 
that foreign visitors coming to American academic institutions, 
like the American recipients of the awards, would become am- 
bassadors of good will. Certainly no foreign visitors coming 
to our shores would have an opportunity under more favorable 
circumstances to understand the roots of American culture and 
civilization, the moral and social ideals which underlie our techno- 
logical achievements, and the widespread, genuine concern in 
America for the welfare of other peoples. Perhaps at no time in 
our history has it been so necessary for American culture and 
traditions to be understood abroad, and at no time in the past 
have American institutions of higher learning had an opportu- 


nity to take such a significant and direct part in such interna- 
tional communication. 











The Necessity for Federal Aid 
to Students in Higher Education 
By BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


to democratize educational opportunity, to correct an 

unconscionable wastage of human resources, and to cor- 
rect an imbalance of emphasis in education resulting from spe- 
cialized programs of aid at advanced levels of training. On 
these points there is agreement among educators which amounts 
almost to unanimity. 

At the undergraduate level, the case for democratizing educa- 
tional opportunity is clear. Low parental income now stands 
as a primary deterrent to college attendance. The President's 
Commission on Higher Education estimated that 32 percent of 
American college-age youth have abilities to complete a four- 
year college course with benefit to themselves and to society; 
but the numbers graduating from college have never exceeded 
one-fourth of these able persons. Making ample allowance for 
those who, even though they possess the requisite abilities, do 
not wish to go to college, it can be concluded that at least half, 
probably more, of our youths having the ability and the ambition 
to acquire a college education are prevented from doing so— 
primarily because of low parental income and the inadequacy of 
existing financial aids to students. Financial aid for under- 
graduates is essential if the economic barrier to college educa- 
tion is to be lowered. 

Sometimes one hears it argued that any student who “has 
what it takes” can get through college. This simply is not so. 
The evidence of all studies made thus far—studies of urban and 
rural populations, in all parts of the nation, and at the several 
levels of academic ability from the near-genius down to the 
average high school graduate—converge in a single verdict: at 
whatever level of academic ability, and whatever the social and 
racial background of the student, parental income prevents at 
least as many students from going to college as are able to at- 
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tend. At the upper levels of academic ability, the ratio of college 
attendance to nonattendance is somewhat higher than at the 70th 
or the 60th percentile of high school graduates; but the general 
verdict is clear: for every student who now attends college, there 
is at least one more, equally able and equally ambitious, who does 
not attend—primarily for financial reasons. 

Persons who doubt these conclusions generally fall into one 
or the other of two groups: (a) those who themselves man- 
aged, in earlier years, to get through college on a shoestring, 
and who have not kept informed about rising costs of education 
and diminishing work opportunities, and (b) a smaller group 
who seem to feel that a great mistake was made in the nineteenth 
century when the notion of universal free public education was 
adopted. A third group, which generally includes many of the 
foregoing, talk about ‘federal control of education” on the 
erroneous assumption that federal aid in any aspect of education 
—even when directed to students rather than to institutions— 
means federal control of the institutions and processes of educa- 
tion. Yet, all three of these groups added together make a very 
small minority of current opinion, if surveys reported by Fortune 
and the New York Times may be credited. 

At the graduate level, several specialized federal programs are 
now operating, and several more are being discussed or proposed. 
Limited mainly to designated areas of the physical and biological 
sciences, these programs, while essential to the national welfare 
and good programs in themselves, must be accompanied by a 
more comprehensive program of aid to graduate students if a 
balance in education is to be maintained and the best interest of 
the nation served thereby. A limited number of mature persons 
of exceptional ability and promise can be prepared for positions 
of leadership in education, research, and other professions in 
which they are needed, thereby enriching the economic, scientific, 
and cultural life of the nation. 

It is argued by some that the United States must beware of 
an overproduction of “intellectuals.” The experience of Ger- 
many in the 1930’s is sometimes cited to support the point. But 
what are the facts? The facts are that no European nation has 
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ever enrolled more than 3 percent of the college-age group in 
its institutions of higher education, whereas in the United States 
we had reached a peak of 15 percent of the age group in 1940. 
With less than 3 percent of the age group in its universities, 
Germany experienced an oversupply of intellectuals who were 
ripe for Hitler’s movement; whereas the United States, enrolling 
much higher percentages of its youth in college and university, 
experienced the difficulties of the Great Depression with no com- 
parable development among its college-trained unemployed. 
There are vast differences between our own and certain other 
nations, both in the quality of education and in the patterns of 
employment considered acceptable for highly educated persons; 
and it is, therefore, erroneous to draw conclusions by comparison 
or analogy across these differences of culture and habit. It ought 
not to be concluded that American education is perfect, or that 
no adaptations of curriculum or educational purposes are in order 
here; but it can be concluded that, even with the traditional pat- 
terns of higher education which America has thus far known, 
the socially useful limits of expandability of higher education 
have not yet appeared. And certainly, as the President’s Com- 
mission pointed out, we are far from reaching the useful ceiling 
in producing competent citizens who understand and function 
effectively in the democratic process. Such vocational ceilings as 
presently appear—in the legal profession, for example—can- 
not be used as a generalization to limit all opportunities for 
advanced training and study. What is indicated, and what can 
best be supplied through a limited program of aid to graduate 
students administered from a national perspective, is the ex- 
pansion of opportunities for advanced study for a highly selected 
group of persons, primarily in fields of greatest social need. 
The resources currently available are not adequate to supply 
the total need for financial assistance to students at all levels 
of higher education, as the present discrepancy between the 
educable and the educated demonstrates. The student and his 
relatives, philanthropy and the churches, and state and municipal 
tax funds will continue to be relied upon insofar as they can be 
effective; but experience demonstrates that the resources thus 
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far used cannot close the gap between the educable and the 
educated at the undergraduate level or supply the need for addi- 
tional persons trained at advanced levels. A carefully considered 
program of federal aid to students would supplement these other 
resources, undergirding initiative and self-help, providing the 
necessary means of democratizing educational opportunity, re- 
ducing the wastage of potential leadership, and maintaining 
balanced progress in education to strengthen the American way 
of life. 

The details of a federal program of financial aid to students 
are important; but the basic need for action is so clear that it 
ought not to be difficult to get agreement on a workable plan. 
The President, in his Budget Message of January 9, 1950, said: 


Primarily because of low family incomes and of the high costs involved, 
more than half of our young people who would benefit from a college edu- 
cation are now unable to attend. This failure to develop to the fullest 
extent the capacities of our young people is a matter of national concern. 
As a step toward correcting this situation, I shall transmit to the Congress 
a legislative proposal to authorize a limited Federal program to assist 
capable youth who could not otherwise do so to pursue their desired fields 
of study at the institutions of their choice. 

This budget includes 1 million dollars as a tentative estimate of appro- 
priations needed in the fiscal year 1951 to establish the required organiza- 


tion and to initiate the program. Assistance to students would begin in 
the fiscal year 1952. 











Library Guidance in Reading 


By BENJAMIN F. SMITH 


as help given by the librarian to the individual pupil in 

an attempt to assist him to gain competence and inde- 
pendence in recognizing his needs; discovering the assistance he 
can find through reading and choosing reading materials on the 
level of his interests, his comprehension, and his abilities to meet 
his varied needs. This end can be accomplished, however, only 
when the pupil attains maturity in recognizing his various needs, 
in planning to meet these needs, and in appraising his own 
methods of procedure. Library guidance, therefore, is designed 
to aid the student to attain steady growth in independent read- 
ing habits, which will lead to self-direction toward employing 
reading for its many values in life situations. 

Library guidance is truly developmental in point of view. In 
library reading guidance, emphasis is placed upon “‘helping”’ the 
individual to discover and recognize his needs. This definition 
is based upon the following assumptions: (1) that the pupil 
will read if his motivation is real and he becomes self-propelling, 
and if he has suitable materials in accord with his motives for 
reading and his abilities to read; (2) that reading ability is im- 
proved through reading; (3) that, through reading, information 
is attained and habits, attitudes, ideals, and interests are formed; 
and that these gains assist the individual toward making valid 
interpretations, wise choices, and personal adjustments. 

Any reading guidance program in our schools is confronted 
with three fundamental factors so potent that they may mean 
success or failure, depending upon the extent to which they are 
present, the understanding of the librarian of their presence, 
and the competence of the librarian to cope with them. These 
three factors common to all schools are: (1) a wide range of 
differences in intelligence, in aptitude, and in reading ability; 
(2) inequalities in the adequacy of personnel and of material 
resources for guidance in reading; (3) size of student body 
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(mass education has not yet developed methods for general use 
which are infallible in solving the reading problems of the indi- 
vidual pupil). 

These factors have been pointed out in slightly different terms 
by Clarke.* She has classified them as: large enrollment, dif- 


ference in IQ’s and reading ability, cost of materials and 
personnel. 


FACTOR OF DIFFERENCE IN INTELLIGENCE AND APTITUDE 
AND READING ABILITY 


Wide differences in intelligence and in aptitude are common 
among youth, as well as among children and adults. No two 
adolescents are alike; these differences in personality and achieve- 
ment become factors in choices of reading materials. Research 
has demonstrated that intelligence correlates significantly with 
reading ability. Furthermore, research workers have assembled 
data to prove that a poor reader or nonreader placed in a group 
of good readers frequently develops undesirable emotional re- 
sponses toward reading. His increasing awareness of his lack 
of ability in reading is accompanied inversely by his loss of 
security. A sense of insecurity and resulting frustration increase 
with his reading difficulties. 

In view of the disastrous effects of failure in reading upon 
personality and other aspects of individual development, some 
organizational plan must be devised in the school for providing 
a maximum degree of successful reading for every pupil. 
Librarians and teachers working together can create such plans 
in accord with the needs of their pupils. Writing about the 
work of the special training units organized to give academic 
training to illiterate and non-English-speaking men during 
World War II, Witty cites “. . . careful study and proper 
grouping of individuals . . . and provisions for success from 
the start and for steady progress” * as two of the essential 

‘E. K. Clarke, “Adjusting the School Library to the Needs of the Individual— 
with Special Reference to High School and College,” in W. S. Gray, Adjusting the 
Reading Program to Individuals (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941). 


*Paul Witty, “Some Characteristics of a Balanced Reading Program,” The 
Packet, I (January 1946), 1. 
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characteristics of a balanced reading program. The remarkable 
results of this application of recent approaches to reading in the 
preparation of men in the armed forces are a challenge for 
further experimentation in guidance of pupils. 

Teachers of reading have frequently organized the school 
population, particularly the part of it showing need of remedial 
service, into special groups. The blueprints of the structure of 
this grouping consist usually of the guidance data assembled in 
the school about the individual pupil. The usual data include 
scores made on various tests of intelligence, reading, general 
preferences in many fields, personal qualities, and anecdotal 
records of pupil behavior. More rarely, and more desirably, 
these guidance data begin with a record of adult impression of 
the individual pupil resulting from cordial relationships with 
the pupil and warm human understanding. For some of these 
data toward interpreting the pupil, the librarian will usually look 
to the teacher, school administrator, and the guidance division, 
if such exists in the school. The librarian will, however, want 
to supplement his digest of these data with records of results 
on reading tests and of the pupils’ reading, and other sources 
of data which he may discover. Librarians and teachers will 
not forget that tests have value only in showing status of the 
pupil in the trait studied when the test was given. 

Taking into consideration the differences in intelligence in 
operation and reading ability, we suggest the following large 
divisions to meet the purposes of library guidance. The group- 
ing represents a modification of the divisions suggested by 
Clarke* to meet the problems created by large enrollment in 
her school. 


GROUPINGS FOR GUIDANCE IN READING 


I. Remedial Reading 


A. The primary emphasis in reading with this group should be that of 
any other reading group: (1) Cooperative study by teachers and librarians 
of the needs of the individual, including those of personality development, 
environment, social growth, intellectual development, skills in reading, et 
cetera; and subgrouping of the individuals in accord with this study of 


* Op. cit., pp. 322-23. 
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needs; (2) selection of content and techniques for work with these indi- 
viduals upon the basis of the study of the needs, methods, and materials for 
the individual which will enable him to share in the work of the group 
and yet will meet his needs and thus insure his success in reading growth. 
Remedial work, so organized, will serve as a therapeutic experience * for 
the individual pupil in his attempt to adjust to the reading act, and to 
get meaning from the printed symbols. The process of gaining meaning 
and understanding is further enhanced through the contact of working 
with others; the experiences gained as a result of participating in the group 
enriches his apperceptive mass which in turn facilitates the reading process. 
The methods and materials are those of a “reading program of develop- 
mental character in the two senses of its usage; prevention of reading 
difficulty is the keynote of the program.” ® 

B. Blair has warned that the group for remedial reading should not be 
stigmatized. He said: “In fact, the word ‘remedial’ should never be used 
in connection with the work. No pupil likes to take ‘remedial’ work. But 
many pupils would like to improve their reading ability. If the class for 
retarded readers is to be labeled anything except regular English, it might 
bear such a title as Modern Reading Methods or Advanced Techniques in 
Reading. Few if any pupils would be averse to enrolling in such groups.” ® 
Aside from making available and deciding the grade level of each book, the 
librarian helps identify the retarded reader. ‘There are a number of ways 


4a“ 


... The therapeutic process occurs as a unique growth experience, created by 
one person seeking and needing help from another who accepts the responsibility 
of offering it. ... The more intensified and consciously directed growth experience 
which is therapy can be understood . .. and seen as not essentially different from 
any other life experience in which two people participate. ... The therapeutic 
relationship is conceived as an immediate experience. The therapist begins where 
the patient is and seeks to help him to draw on his own capacities toward a more 
creative acceptance and use of the self he has. While maintaining an interest in 
understanding what has been wrong, the therapeutic focus is on what the individual 
can begin to do about what was, and more important, still is wrong. Therapy 
emerges, then, from an experience in living, not in isolation but within a rela- 
tionship. . . . This point of view is rooted in a philosophy of responsibility, a 
belief that people have within themselves, irrespective of what has gone before, 
capacities which can be utilized creatively to effect harmonious relations with the 
realities of their living.” Frederick H. Allen, Psychotherapy with Children (New 
York: W. W. Norton, 1942), chap. iii. George R. Cerveny in Facts and Judgment 
(New York: Harcourt, 1946) concluded that “words may be used as stimuli to 
communicate experience. Words may be used as symbols to communicate mean- 
ings. Meaning is rooted in experience. Words become meaningful by associa- 
tion with experience. Some of our words are so abstract—that is, they serve as 
shorthand summaries of vast amounts of experience—that they need help if they 
are to communicate precise meanings. To help abstractions communicate fully 
we tie them to specific experience, descriptive elaboration, or illustration.” (P. 14.) 

°G. M. Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching (New York: Macmillan Co., 
1947), p. 32. 

* Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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by which the librarian may identify these individuals. Among these 
methods are: 


1. Observing pupils while they read and study in the library. 

2. Personal interviews with the pupil concerning books read. 

3. Studying the bodily movements of the pupils while they read; that is, 
moving of the head to note the completion of a line, excessive restless- 
ness, et cetera. 

4. Study of diaries, personal notes, and letters of the pupils. 

5. Study of replies of pupil to interest inventories. 

6. Study of the results of reading tests. 


II. Average Reader 


This group of boys and girls have acquired some skill in many mechanics 
of reading, but are deficient in their command of an enriched speaking and 
writing vocabulary, below standard in speed of reading, handicapped by 
poor reading comprehension. Pupils who lack essential skills in reading 
will readily show signs of improvement under treatment. ‘The best treat- 
ment is that of wide reading of materials that are on the level of the indi- 
vidual’s interests and status of his reading ability. The great problem is 
that of creating a desire to read and making available interesting and 
appropriate materials. 


III. Superior Readers 


To quote Clarke: “This group includes not only those of specific talent 
but those in the high-power bracket. If the policy of your school is to 
enrich the curriculum of these superior students rather than to accelerate 
them into early graduation, the library comes into its own. This group 
makes it imperative that the school librarian know adult books as well as 
those in the adolescent field. Most of these students find their niches in 
their particular group interest, be it band, orchestra, art work, or news- 
paper.” 7 


IV. Special Interest Groups 


The library provides this group of students with the opportunity for 
exploration and satisfaction of their special interests and needs. Among 
vocational or “hand-minded” students are those who read successfully only 
in the field of their specialized interests. ‘These readers present a challenge 
to library reading guidance. Great care must be exercised in the selection 
of books and in the way in which these are offered to them. The college- 
bound student may require a different sort of reading material ; but he, too, 
requires highly specialized reading service. His reading frequently has 
wider range than that of vocational students. The wide range of spe- 


* Clarke, of. cit., p. 323. 
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cialized fields of interest and of reading abilities among the adolescents 
requires librarians to provide materials representing these factors. Mate- 
rials of elementary character as well as of technical quality must be avail- 
able for immediate use as the need arises. Through library guidance the 
librarian aids these youngsters to discover and to understand their needs 
and to plan a course of action to solve their problems with increasing inde- 
pendence and intelligence. In this process the librarian chooses every op- 
portunity to have the boy or girl see the value of reading in attaining the 
goal. ‘To have pupils experience and recognize the values inherent in 
reading is the highest note of reading guidance. Their appreciation will 
come with their increased understanding. 


V. Extracurricular Activity Group 


The club life of pupils should be a true indication of interest and the 
extent to which the individual is making adjustment to the school environ- 
ment. These activities are usually based upon hobbies and frequently rep- 
resent only present status of interest conditioned by environment. The 
librarian, taking his cue from research in the fields of “interest as a basis 


of reading disabilities,” will find many challenges to guidance through 
reading. 


THE Factors OF PERSONNEL AND OF MATERIALS 


The adequacy of the professional library staff and of the 
library collection exerts great influences upon the success or 
failure of the library guidance program. It can be plainly seen 
how these two factors are important. The term “budget ade- 
quacy”’ might well be substituted, for these factors are items of 
cost that figure prominently in any library budget. In personnel 
and in materials for reading which are adequately provided for 
by budgetary resources are found the conditions necessary to 
initiate, to maintain, and to improve the guidance program. 
First, there must be guidance personnel to assist individuals and 
groups who have reading problems. One specialized duty of the 
qualified personnel is to aid the pupils and unaware teachers to 
learn the resources of the library and methods of using them. 
Second, there must be ample space for the provision of a demo- 
cratic atmosphere in which to read. An overcrowded and im- 
properly ventilated and lighted reading room is not conducive 
to silent reading and reflective thinking. 


Integration of the library with the school is an essential factor 
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in attaining the objectives of reading guidance. Unity of the 
library and school is furthered when the library staff takes part in 
the total life of the school, and when the total school population 
takes part in the life of the library. Under such a program of 
cooperative reading the library is regarded first as an influence 
throughout the school and only second as a location or place 
within the building. In how few school libraries are these 
values of library service given this order! Accordingly, the 
library staff will assist in student projects in other departments 
of the school, and the student body and faculty will participate 
in library activities and services. Reading guidance adequately 
supported by efficient professional staff which knows how to 
cooperate with pupils, teachers, and administrators, together 
with essential reading materials suitable for the complex needs 
of the group, has been found to enrich individual life and cur- 
riculum disproportionate to the slightly increased costs for this 
library service, which is new to many schools. 


SIZE OF STUDENT Bopy 


In the school that is “bursting at the seams” with pupils, the 
responsibility of the library and school is thereby increased. 
Large schools find it impossible to give individual guidance, since 
the present staff is usually inadequate in number as well as in 
professional equipment for that kind of reading guidance which 
this paper proposes and which is in practice in a few schools. The 
staff of teachers and librarians should be adequate in number and 
in academic preparation to aid the pupils in development— 
socially, emotionally, physically, mentally—through reading. 

The library should serve all the pupils. This means that 
through publicity, individual interviews, recommendations of 
classroom teachers, and a study of school records, including 
guidance data, the librarian should identify the students with 
reading disabilities, as well as serve all who have general and 
special needs. Once the disabled pupil is identified, all human 
understanding from desirable pupil-librarian relationships and 
the laws of psychology should be brought to bear on helping 
him to develop desirable growth in reading. Blair says the idea 
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is to have the pupil read something, even if you have to start 
with the comic strips.* 


CONCLUSION 


The guidance function of the school librarian which we pro- 
pose is his primary function; it warrants careful attention by all 
librarians, regardless of the level at which they operate. Fur- 
thermore, the criteria of reading guidance are in accord with 
psychological principles of development. For example, develop- 
mental reading assumes that each pupil is different, and that at 
each level of growth he may have a different set of interests 
which will alter his attitudes toward reading and the types of 
material read, and that few of the many factors of the individual 
mature at the same rate. 

It is important that librarians serving adolescents, as well as 
those working with children and adults, know the handicaps to 
successful reading experiences, that they employ methods to 
overcome or prevent these handicaps, and that they develop 
desirable types of growth through reading. This program 
necessitates a broad understanding and acceptance of : 


1. Reading is a “complex experience involving one’s whole being, physi- 
cal, mental and environmental, which contributes to the intellectual, social 
and emotional growth of the individual through his unique interpretation 
of symbols of the idea in word and in picture.” ® 

2. The innumerable elements which constitute an individual do not 
mature at the same rate. This prohibits the acceptance of chronological 
age as an indication of reading maturity, and makes necessary the study of 
each individual and of the reading materials before the reading can be 
adjusted to the individual. Furthermore, reading materials cannot be 
classified by chronological age. 

3. Environment, intelligence, ability to locate materials, and emotional 
adjustment are variable factors that influence reading abilities. 

4. Every teacher, including the librarian, is a teacher of reading. 

5. A sound reading guidance program must be organized according to 

* Blair, op. cit. 

*Taken from lecture notes of Marie M. Hastetter, “The Nature of the Reading 
Process,” April 1946, School of Library Science, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

For further elaboration of points 1-4, the reader is referred to William S. Gray, 


ed., Reading in General Education (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1940), and Gray, Adjusting the Reading Program to Individuals. 
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improved methods of administration and psychology of adjustment with 
the cooperative and active participation of faculty, librarian, and school 
administrator. 

6. Any successful reading guidance program must employ functional 
procedures and reading materials as implicated in this study. 

7. Interests and motives for reading supply the main impetus to learning 
and growth in successful reading experiences. 

8. A successful program for developing attitudes, skills, and abilities 
on the part of secondary school pupils must be characterized by definite 
objectives and purposes. The reading guidance program must, therefore, 
have objectives which are clearly defined and stated. 

9. Evaluative procedures must be employed at regular intervals. 

10. Reading guidance does not exist as a separate entity, but must be 
related to the total learning process through integration and correlation 
of all experiences. 

11. Best results are obtained through work with small, homogeneous 
groups. 


School librarians of the future need systematic instruction in 
the areas cited in this study if they are to make their potential 
contribution to the total development of the pupil, and to 
organize and conduct guidance through reading. Some readers 
have always received similar help from librarians, but the pres- 
ent and future need is to provide library guidance for all readers. 


The Accrediting Agencies Face 
Their Common Problems 


By A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


CCREDITATION IS A SUBJECT of widespread interest. It is a 
Ari that has appeared on the program of many regional 
and national educational associations during the past year. 
The chief reason for this interest is that the voluntary efforts of 
regional and national educational groups to improve the quality 
of education by the process of evaluation according to established 
standards have created problems so serious that the whole ac- 
creditation movement is under fire. It has, in fact, been under 
fire since 1939 when, in a conference called by the American 
Council on Education, the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Accrediting of the National Association of State Universities 
and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
forcefully attacked specific evils which had developed within the 
accreditation system. 

The outstanding faults are summarized as follows: 

1. There are too many accrediting agencies. 

2. This results in a duplication of functions. 

3. Accrediting agencies are destroying institutional rights and 
freedom and usurping the powers vested in governing boards. 

4. Costs levied are excessive. This applies to time, money, 
and extra burdens placed upon the staffs of the institutions. 

5. Standards are quantitative and superficial. This tends to 
put institutions in a strait jacket and discourages educational 
experimentation. 

6. Outside groups (i.e., professional and vocational groups) 
dominate the accrediting procedures and standards and not in- 
frequently exclude all representation of educational interests. 

Since that time efforts have been made to improve accredita- 
tion procedures, but the entire academic and professional world 
seems to have divided into two opposing camps. One camp 
argues with considerable force that, even though it is commonly 
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agreed that, historically, accreditation has been a means of im- 
proving both liberal and professional education and of protect- 
ing society against fraudulent institutions that have masqueraded 
under false educational banners, these beneficent services have 
now fulfilled their functions and should cease and desist from 
further accrediting activities. On the other hand, it is argued 
on behalf of the accrediting agencies that even though certain 
evils have arisen which are generally recognized, the remedy lies, 
not in the abandonment of all accreditation, but in the adoption 
of strong measures to correct the evils. 

For the purpose of bringing together representatives of these 
diverse points of view to explore the current situation, and, if 
possible, to arrive at constructive steps that might be taken, the 
American Council on Education held a conference on accredita- 
tion in Washington on November 15 and 16, 1949. It was 
attended by seventy-two persons representing thirty organ- 
izations (see list at the end of this article). Similar con- 
ferences had been called under the auspices of the Council in 
1939 and in 1940. Inasmuch as there will be no published report 
of the proceedings of the conference, this article is designed to 
present a summary of what was said and done. 

In opening the conference, PRESIDENT GEORGE F. ZooK re- 
viewed the interest of the Council in the field of accreditation 
and summarized the Council’s activities in this field prior to 
calling the present conference. In commenting on the problems 
of accreditation, Dr. Zook said: 


The accrediting of institutions of higher education presents one of the 
most complex problems that we face in the field of higher education. The 
federal government, contrary to the situation in almost every other coun- 
try throughout the world, does not control education. Technically and 
legally, the control of education is one of those powers reserved in the 
Constitution to the several states. We are all aware that the states 
have not exercised any substantial amount of control in the field of higher 
education. In the earlier days they quite liberally granted charters to 
almost any group of persons who wanted to establish a college or university. 
Since that time all of the states themselves have established institutions 
of higher education, but they have not developed any very adequate means 
of exercising control over them. It is one of the basic principles of educa- 
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tional liberty that institutions of higher education should have an oppor- 
tunity to go their own way. 

The problem, therefore, of dealing with the quality of educational enter- 
prise at the university and college level has been our own problem—the 
problem of the educators themselves. 

The whole accrediting movement historically was a reform move- 
ment—a movement on the part of interested persons to improve the quality 
of the educational process. Furthermore, the accrediting movement was 
very largely in the hands of the representatives of the institutions them- 
selves. This is really an instance of democracy in action. In some in- 
stances representatives of the professions, through their professional organ- 
izations, formulated criteria for professional education. Also, the boards 
that certify to the competence of persons entering a profession within the 
respective states have set their own requirements. ‘The matter of accredita- 
tion, therefore, is not now entirely in the hands of the institutions them- 
selves. 

The movement in the accrediting of institutions of higher education, 
which began some three decades or so ago, has gone on and on. I can 
very well recall that the representatives of certain organizations declared 
some years ago that they would not under any circumstances enter the 
accrediting field—but they have now done so, no doubt because they thought 
it advisable. ‘There are other organizations represented here that have 
only very recently entered the accrediting field, presumably because they 
thought it advisable. There are still others who have for some years been 
contemplating the possible need for doing so. 

I shall not discuss any of the problems that have arisen out of this 
extension of the accrediting situation. Such a discussion is the major 
purpose of the program which has been arranged. 


The main topics discussed in the conference were: Recent 
Steps toward Coordination and Improvement of Accrediting 
Procedures; Report on Plans for the National Commission on 
Accrediting Procedures; Report on the National Committee of 


Regional Accrediting Agencies; Problems in the Field of Ac- 
creditation Demanding Further Investigation. 


I. RECENT STEPS TOWARD THE COORDINATION AND 
IMPROVEMENT OF ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 
NURSING EDUCATION 


Miss Lucite Perry, Assistant Surgeon General, United 
States Public Health Service, and long active in the accreditation 
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of nursing education, summarized recent developments. She 
particularly called attention to the fact that four agencies which 
formerly separately accredited or approved institutions have 
unified their efforts into a single accrediting service. Miss Petry 
said: 


The publication of a study of nursing called Nursing for the Future} 
by Esther Lucile Brown, has initiated a stage in our educational develop- 
ment which is similar to that in medicine after the Flexner report.? Until 
January 1949 four national nursing organizations engaged in accrediting 
activities: the National Organization for Public Health Nursing, the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing, the National League of 
Nursing Education, and the Council on Nursing Education of the Catholic 
Hospital Association. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nursing has approved 
programs of study for graduate nurses in public health service since the 
early twenties. No unapproved programs now exist. This effort is recog- 
nized legally in merit-system laws, both federal and state. Some thirty 
programs are recognized. Since the early thirties the Association of Col- 
legiate Schools of Nursing has published a list of some thirty member-in- 
stitutions offering basic degree and advanced programs. This list is not 
comprehensive, and several good programs do not appear on the list. The 
National League of Nursing Education began accrediting basic programs 
in the early forties, and a list of 150 fully or provisionally approved insti- 
tutions has been published. 

These three efforts have now been unified, and in January 1949 the joint 
board of the six national nursing organizations (the three mentioned above 
and three others) established a National Nursing Accrediting Service. 
This service has also incorporated the activities of the Council on Nursing 
Education of the Catholic Hospital Association in approving institutions. 
All four organizations formerly engaged in accrediting and approving 
schools have ceased this activity. The new unified service published its 
first list, which combined the old lists to the extent recommended by each 
agency, in October 1949; since then it has been accepting applications for 
additions to the list as rapidly as possible. The interest and enthusiasm 
of the schools is high, and hope for progress under the unified service is 
great. 

The philosophy of the new National Nursing Accrediting Service calls 
for flexibility, for dynamic evaluation, for creative guidance in improve- 
ment of educational programs. The criteria are geared to realistic consider- 
ations of the qualitative and quantitative needs of people for nursing services. 


*New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1948. 
* Abraham Flexner, Medical Education in the United States and Canada (New 
York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1910). 
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The public, the potential candidate for admission to schools, the educational 
adviser of young men and women, the subsequent employer of the graduate, 
and, most of all, the patients and their families have a stake in this identifi- 
cation and upgrading of schools of nursing. 

The advisory committee for the accrediting service includes, in addition 
to nurses, representatives of the medical profession, of hospital and public 
health administration, and of general education. 

In addition to the accredited list published in October, an interim classi- 
fication of schools was published in November as a result of a study of 
schools by another committee of the joint board of the six organizations. 
A phenomenal record of 96 percent of the 1,150 schools participated volun- 
tarily in this analysis by submitting information on a carefully worked-out 
questionnaire. The data were analyzed by expert statisticians and a broadly 
representative committee consisting of nurses, members of the medical 
profession, representatives of hospital and public health administration, gen- 
eral education, and the consumers of nursing service. Schools were classified 
in Group I, containing approximately the upper 25 percent of the total, 
and in Group II, containing approximately the middle 50 percent. Schools 
in the lower quartile and the few not participating were not included on the 
published list. This effort is intended to be just what its name indicates—an 
interim classification based on tabulatable data. It will serve a purpose in 
identification of schools until the accreditation service can be made more 
comprehensive. 

The National Nursing Accrediting Service is concerning itself with 
the problem of fitting into the plans of other accrediting agencies, particu- 
larly for the educational programs leading to a degree which are conducted 
by institutions of higher learning involved with other agencies. Many of 
you will be looked to for advice very soon. It is not our desire to multiply 
the number of agencies, but to get the job done. There is now one agency 
instead of four, and further coordination is desired wherever feasible. 


SOCIAL WORK EDUCATION 


Dr. Ernest V. Ho tis, of the Division of Higher Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, and director of the Study of Social 
Work Education currently sponsored by the National Council 
on Social Work Education, pointed out the special problems of 
accreditation that have arisen from the rapid expansion in the 
social services in recent years. Mr. Hollis said, in part: 


The sudden and continued expansion of social work has left in its 
wake a great many problems that must be faced by those who accredit 
social work education. Prior to 1935 there were thirty-five small graduate 
schools of social work that together enrolled less than 2,000 students to 
supply a field about one-fifth the size of present demands. Today there are 
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fifty-four schools that enroll just in excess of 5,000 students. The net 
result is that a great majority of the 100,000 professional social work po- 
sitions are now occupied by people who have never had any professional 
preparation for social work. 

The first accrediting in the field of social work was done by a specialized 
group of practitioners—medical social workers—in 1926. The American 
Association of Schools of Social Work did not undertake over-all accredita- 
tion until 1932, although there had been a membership requirement that 
amounted to accreditation since 1927. During this period a group of 
colleges interested in providing better-trained personnel for public welfare 
agencies decided that social work education should be based on a smaller 
amount of general education than is represented by a bachelor’s degree and 
that the professional part of the program should be limited to approximately 
one year. Out of this movement there was formed in 1942 the National 
Association of Schools of Social Administration which now lists thirty-four 
institutions in its accredited membership list. In addition to over-all ac- 
crediting bodies, the medical social work specialty has been joined by two 
or three other specialty groups that engage in accreditation. 

In 1946 the National Council on Social Work Education was formed 
by the profession with a mandate to resolve the multiple accreditation that 
existed in the profession and to chart a realistic educational course for the 
future. 

Funds for the study of social work education, including accreditation, 
have been provided by the Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The goal the National 
Council has in mind, which the profession is genuinely supporting, is te 
create a single accrediting body to take the place of existing accrediting 
agencies. It is expected that this body will work under the auspices of the 
entire profession, rather than under a single segment of it. In keeping 
with the principles mentioned by Dr. Zook in opening this conference, the 
accrediting body will have on it, in addition, representatives of university 
administrations and of the public as consumers of social work services. 
Social work educators are quite willing to have their accreditation activities 
conform with the principles of this conference and of the Joint Committee 
on Accreditation, of which Chancellor R. G. Gustavson is chairman. 
Certainly my recommendations as to purpose, policy, and procedure for 
the accreditation of social work education will be in keeping with the 
principles that have been enunciated in this conference. 


MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. DoNALp G. ANDERSON, secretary of the Council on 
Medical Education and Hospitals of the American Medical 
Association, reviewed the early history of the efforts of the 
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council to determine a sound basis for classifying the 160 medical 
schools that were in operation in 1904 when the council was 
established. By 1910 the “First Essentials of an Acceptable 
Medical School” had been established. In the beginning the re- 
quirements for an acceptable medical school were stated in quite 
specific terms. 


In the succeeding years [Dr. Anderson said] these essential standards 
have been revised periodically. . . . With the closing, consolidation, or 
improvement of the poorer schools, medical education became stabilized 
under the direction of universities or other responsible groups with admin- 
istrations and faculties devoted to sound academic standards. Once medical 
education became thus stabilized, the Council on Medical Education recog- 
nized the desirability and importance of eliminating rigidity and stress 
on quantitative requirements in its standards. ... For many years now the 
requirements of an acceptable medical school have been stated in broad 
general terms that permit each institution a maximum of freedom in 
experimenting with its program. 

In evaluating the individual schools, the council acts in the same spirit 
of emphasizing quality and giving recognition to the importance of flexi- 
bility. While a detailed study is made of all phases of a school’s program, 
the final evaluation is not based on any single criterion or group of criteria, 
but on the evaluation of the school’s over-all program. Thus, a number 
of schools now approved are known to have major deficiencies or weaknesses 
in one or more areas. These schools are classified as approved schools 
because their programs as a whole are satisfactory and because their 
weaknesses in certain areas are compensated for by the strength in other 
areas. 


Regarding the relationship between the Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals of the A.M.A. and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges, Dr. Anderson said: 


In 1913 the Association of American Medical Colleges adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that only colleges rated as acceptable by the Council on 
Medical Education could become or remain members of the association. 
Since that time membership in the Association of American Medical 
Colleges has come to be regarded as a symbol of national recognition so 
that for more than thirty-five years there have in effect been two national 
accrediting agencies in the field of medical education. The Association of 
American Medical Colleges, which was founded in 1890, and the Council 
on Medical Education have worked together closely ever since the council 
was formed in 1904. For many years this collaboration, while intimate, was 
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on an informal basis. Thus, the standards of the two groups have been sub- 
stantially identical, and such variations as have existed have been minor 
and of no importance. In 1942 both groups decided that it would be very 
desirable if a formal liaison committee, composed of representatives of the 
council and the Association of American Medical Colleges, could be estab- 
lished. Such a committee was formed in that year and has made it possible 
to coordinate officially the activities of the two organizations. I shall not 
go into detail as to how this liaison operates except to outline briefly 
how it works in matters of accreditation. 

1. All inspections of medical schools are made jointly by representatives 
of the Council on Medical Education and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges. The council makes no charge of any kind for the 
expenses involved in the inspection of a medical school. The Association 
of American Medical Colleges submits a bill for the actual travel and 
living expenses of its representatives only when the inspection has been 
made at the request of the school. 

2. At the completion of the inspection, a single, joint report is prepared 
by the representatives of the two organizations for transmittal to the 
school and to the council and the association. 

3. Before action with respect to the status of a school is taken by either 
the Council on Medical Education or the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, the results of the survey are reviewed by the liaison committee 
representing both organizations. While both groups are still free to act 
independently, their actions with respect to all schools have been identical 
since the committee was formed. 

It has been suggested that certain accrediting agencies are making undue 
demands on the schools with respect to the collection of information. The 
conference may, therefore, be interested to know of the activities of the 
Council on Medical Education and the college association in this respect. 
They can be summarized as follows: 

1. Each year the council sends out to each medical school a three- or 
four-page questionnaire which serves as a basis for the fundamental sta- 
tistical data about medical education that are published in the annual 
Educational Number of the Journal of the American Medical Association. 
These are simple questionnaires usually not containing more than twenty 
to twenty-five questions which can be answered briefly from information 
that the school has already compiled about its program for the year. 

2. Each year the Association of American Medical Colleges requests 
from each school statistics concerning the names of applicants for admission 
and the names of students accepted. This is basically a service to the 
medical schools, since biweekly reports to the schools from the association 
keep each school informed as to which of its applicants have been accepted 
at other medical schools and are no longer available for appointment. 
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3. A joint request from the Council on Medical Education and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges goes to the medical schools each 
year for the names of the students enrolled in all four classes and their per- 
formance for the year. This information is used by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges in making statistical studies of the performance 
of graduates from the various premedical colleges. ‘These analyses are 
desired by the medical schools and are presumably of some assistance to the 
premedical colleges, which are sent confidential reports of the performance 
of their own graduates. The information submitted by the medical schools 
is of value to the American Medical Association in verifying for state 
licensing boards the fact that an individual physician who presents himself 
for examination has satisfactorily completed the prescribed course in an 
approved medical school. 

Both the Council on Medical Education and the Association of American 
Medical Colleges make a determined effort to keep to a minimum the other 
inquiries that they direct to the medical schools during the course of the 
year. Such inquiries as are sent out are confined to subjects of current 
importance and interest to the schools themselves. 

With respect to the inspection of medical schools, arrangements are 
made to visit six to eight schools a year. In about half the instances the 
request for the inspection comes from the school involved. In the other 
instances the inspections are initiated by the council and the Association 
of American Medical Colleges. 

In the early days of its work the council could not avoid appearing to 
exercise what might be characterized as police functions. 

For a long time now, however, the council’s inspections have had much 
more the character of a consultation than that of an inspection, and the 
schools almost uniformly have spontaneously expressed their appreciation 
for the visits and the detailed reports that have been submitted following 
the visits. 


PHARMACEUTICAL EDUCATION 


Dr. Epwarp C. ELtiort, director of the Pharmaceutical 
Survey which operated under the sponsorship of the American 
Council on Education from 1946-49, presented the point of view 
and the operational plan of the American Council on Pharma- 


ceutical Education. Excerpts from Dr. Elliott’s statement 
follow : 


The comments I am disposed to make this morning are, in the main, 
the by-products of personal experiences during a recently concluded 
nation-wide, intensive study of the educational system of the profession 
of pharmacy. Naturally these experiences were not uninfluenced by the 
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preceding years of contact with other forms of professional education 
and their accrediting mechanisms and procedures. Fortunately, the cir- 
cumstances, personal and otherwise, permitted completely objective 
conclusions. 

Four years ago the leaders of American pharmacy initiated a compre- 
hensive study of pharmaceutical education, practices, and services. During 
the preceding twenty years there had developed an increasing awareness 
of the uncertain status of pharmacy as a recognized profession. This 
enterprise—the Pharmaceutical Survey—was carried out under the sponsor- 
ship of the American Council on Education, and with funds granted by 
the American Foundation of Pharmaceutical Education. Fate decreed 
that I was to become responsible for the direction of the Survey which 
now has been completed and the results published. 

From the beginning of the examination of modern pharmacy as a pro- 
fession it was evident that the controlling factors for upgrading were 
centered in the colleges and schools of pharmacy. These colleges and schools 
constituted the foundation of the professional structure. They had to be 
viewed not merely as individual regional institutions, but as a collective 
mechanism serving national purposes. 

Notwithstanding the recognized lacks and faults, as now organized and 
implemented, it is my unbiased conclusion that pharmacy has made more 
progress for the improvement and unification of its professional education 
and training than any other of the professions. This advancement is 
chiefly the result of the influence of the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education—the agency established for the accreditation of the pro- 
fessional schools. This council represents the cooperative effort of the 
profession for the conservation of the essential interest of the profession. 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education was organized in 
1932 and published its first set of standards for determining the accepta- 
bility of an institution for accreditation in 1937. After detailed personal 
examination by panels of the membership of the council the first accredited 
list was issued January 1, 1940. This list contained fifty-four institutions. 
Eleven others were added during the next five years. Five newly estab- 
lished colleges are now in process of accreditation—a total of seventy. 

It should be noted that the American Council on Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion consists of ten members, three representing the American Association 
of Colleges of Pharmacy; three, the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy; three, the American Pharmaceutical Association; and one, the 
American Council on Education. Thus the major professional groups 
actively participate in the making of the policies and the conduct of the 
operations of the council. 

The council performs a two-fold function. 
As is well known, the licensure of individuals for the practice of 
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pharmacy is controlled by the statutes and administrative regulations of 
each of the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. The council 
has gradually become the recognized national agency for setting the 
minimum educational and training standards for institutions qualifying 
individuals for admission to the profession. These standards constitute 
the basis for the reciprocal state recognition of licenses to practice. 

The immediate administration of the procedures of reciprocity is under 
the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. At the same time the 
principle of reciprocity centers in the standards of professional preparation 
approved by the council, and is expressed in the form of the accredited 
institutions. Therefore, it can be seen that the council serves in a distinctive 
quasi-legal capacity. 

The council performs a yet more important purpose—that of advising, 
stimulating, and assisting each of the professional training institutions in 
the raising of standards and the improving of the practices of the profession. 

Among the major results of the Pharmaceutical Survey was a series of 
recommendations relative to the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education. In order to enable the council more effectively to fulfill its 
functions, for the continuous advancement of professional education and 
training, it was recommended that the council be provided with a full- 
time educational officer who would serve as the liaison between the council, 
the individual institutions, and the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy. ‘This officer has been established—the Director of Educational 
Relations. An important part of the work of this new office is to develop 
accreditation as a genuine cooperative effort for continuous educational 
improvement rather than as an intermittent slide-rule evaluation. 

Here it is not my business to act as counsel for the defense of all 
accrediting agencies. Here, however, it is my responsibility to enter a 
general denial that any of the evils just referred to may be charged to the 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education. This council represents the internal 
power and aspirations of the profession of pharmacy. It is not something 
external to the fundamental interests and ideals of American higher educa- 
tion and professional training. It has been and will continue to be a 
vitalizing, constructive force for the betterment of pharmaceutical 
education and practice. 

Last night I chanced upon a paragraph in one of Somerset Maugham’s 
essays. “The relations between individuals and society are like a roulette 
table. Society is the banker. Individuals sometimes win and sometimes 
lose, but the banker wins always.” 

If one were permitted to moralize, one might say not the banker 
(accrediting agency) but the individual (institution) must win from any 
system of accreditation if the system is to continue to exist. 

The American Council on Pharmaceutical Education considers itself 
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to be an ally of the institutions of its accredited list. It is not too proud 
to be criticized. It will cooperate wholeheartedly in any effort for the 
simplification, better coordination, clearer understanding, and more econom- 
ical operation of accrediting agencies. There is opportunity to smooth 
some of the wrinkles from the wisdom hitherto assumed by the theory 
of accreditation. 


EVALUATION OF INSTITUTIONS BY TEAMS 
OF VOLUNTEER SPECIALISTS 


One of the significant developments in accreditation is the 
undertaking by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to evaluate institutions by teams of volunteer 
specialists. In his presentation of this plan, DR. FRANK BOWLEs, 
director of the College Entrance Examination Board and for- 
merly a member of the Commission on Higher Institutions of 
the Middle States Association, reported: 


The Middle States Association has in it a number of very complex 
institutions, and we were asked how we were going to evaluate the large 
institutions by team method. The commission felt that was a reasonable 
question. We decided to tackle it the hard way—by picking the largest 
and most complex institution in our region, going to it as an evaluating 
team to see whether we could undertake to evaluate an institution as a 
whole. We started negotiations nearly eighteen months ago with New 
York University. The commission, augmented by about ten specialists 
(of whom one is in this room), did go to N. Y. U. two weeks ago today, 
spent a week there, divided itself into eleven teams, asked questions about 
every conceivable phase of the activities of the institution, had a very 
interesting week, and I think we came out with the feeling that an institu- 
tion could be evaluated as a whole, but that our attempt to do so as a 
commission was a first attempt. The institution is, as you know, a very 
complex one. ‘The problem, therefore, of actual visitation is, first of all, 
a problem of the management of a visiting group. This problem was dealt 
with by splitting up into teams. In areas in which we brought in specialists, 
we teamed a specialist—an engineer or man in the field of commerce—with 
a man in the commission, a nontechnical person. The two of them were 
charged then to go together to that professional area and look at it, the 
professional man contributing what he knew about standards in pro- 
fessional education, the member of the commission contributing what he 
knew about the commission’s procedures, and the two of them together 
attempting to cast their report in a form useful to the commission’s pro- 
cedures. The problem of expense in such a procedure would be a very 
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real one, I’d warn anyone. This was done on a voluntary basis. But 
even doing it on a volunteer basis, with the ultimate cost of transportation, 
meals, and housing borne by N. Y. U., the expense is a considerable item. 


In reply to a question as to the advantages of an institution- 
wide approach over an approach by a special unit, Dr. Bowles 
replied : 


The advantages seem to be that we got for the first time as a commission 
a picture of the ebb and flow of an institution’s policy and an impression 
of how an institution manages itself as a whole: how it ties the finances 
of deficit schools—medical, dental, law—to the financing of schools that 
bring in a credit balance; how the educational policies of the deficit schools 
are established, and how they may be related to those schools operating 
profitably. 

There are a good many other advantages. We got a picture for the 
first time of university tenure policies as a whole; and a picture, too, of 
the way central administration really operates to control a large institution. 
The engineers could have come in and got an interesting picture of the 
engineering program, but they would not have known what effect the 
engineering school had on other colleges of the university. The people in 
the School of Education might have dealt with accreditation almost entirely 
in terms of that particular school of the university, and yet, again, if the 
social workers had accredited the social work program in the School of 
Education at N. Y. U., they would not have known the relation of that 
school to the university as a whole, and to other programs of schools of the 
university. 


SPECIALIZED ACCREDITATION 


Journalism 


In defense of specialized accreditation, instead of accrediting 
an institution as a whole, NoRvAL NeriL Lvuxon, speaking for 
the American Council on Education for Journalism, presented 
the following arguments: 


Why are educators and practitioners in the specialized fields unwilling 
to accept the stamp of institutional approval for the schools or departments 
of their specialties? Simply because national and regional accrediting 
of institutions as a whole failed to answer the needs of, first, students 
seeking specialized educations and, second, professions or industries 
employing the graduates of the specialized fields. 

No institution that I know of has the resources to educate students in 
all the varied fields of endeavor for which a specialized university education 
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has become a practical prerequisite. Thus, of necessity, universities choose 
the fields in which they offer curriculums, often saying to prospective 
students, “No, we offer nothing in the field in which you are interested. If 
you want a degree in that area, it will be necessary for you to go elsewhere.” 

No one quarrels with this freedom of the individual institution to teach 
what it wishes to teach. It is, as Dr. Zook pointed out in his most recent 
annual report, inherent in the American democratic system. 

But what we educators in the specialized areas do quarrel with is the 
institution—accredited or not—that offers and advertises in its college 
catalogue a professional or specialized technical curriculum that, because 
of one or more of a variety of reasons, does not adequately prepare the 
student for entrance into that field. 

This preparation may be inadequate because of an illy conceived course 
structure. It may be inadequate because the educational qualifications of 
the faculty in the area are insufficient to provide sound instruction. It may 
be inadequate because the administrative heads of the institution are 
uninterested in that particular field. It may be inadequate because the 
dean or director of the school or head of the department—through age, 
indifference, or because of repeated rebuffs at the hands of higher adminis- 
trative officials in the institution—has given up and has not kept his de- 
partment in touch with the needs of the profession or with professional 
educational developments. And, I regret to say, there are some institutions 
which are so eager to obtain new students and to retain those already regis- 
tered that they will accept students in professional fields for which they 
themselves know full well they are not prepared to educate. 

What we educators in journalism want is a guarantee that when a school 
advertises a professional program in journalism it has such a program in 
fact. 

As a representative of a specialized accrediting agency, I sincerely believe 
that specialized accrediting must continue if institutions of higher learning 
are to discharge their responsibilities to young men and women who are 
preparing for careers in specialized fields. 


Home Economics 


Speaking on behalf of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, which is not an accrediting agency but which is greatly 
concerned with maintaining high standards in home economics 
education, Miss Marie Dyes, president of the association, said: 


For some years we have been studying the problem of our place in the 
educational program and the effect of accreditation of various areas in 
home economics. Home economics is a broad field. It touches social 
sciences, physical sciences, and the arts. No one person can be adequately 
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prepared to do college teaching in all phases of home economics. Yet, 
when an institution is accredited as a whole, we find instances where as 
many as ten different curriculums are offered in home economics in an 
institution with only one teacher in home economics. The offering of 
five or six curriculums with only two teachers occurs quite frequently. 
Such situations are bad for the profession, yet they are found in accredited 
institutions. 

We have been doing a study for a number of years in consultation and 
cooperation with the American Council on Education and the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. We have been 
experimenting to see if we can develop some other way of improving the 
quality of work in home economics and still not accredit. We have visited 
seventy-five institutions, had a workshop for two weeks, and have published 
a book on home economics in higher education.* In an Appendix to the 
book we have set up a plan for self-evaluation, and we are starting now 
on a program designed to get institutions to look at themselves for the 
purpose of self-improvement. We are going to try to do this through a 
series of workshops this year and next year. 


Teacher Education 


CHARLES W. Hunt, president of the New York State Teach- 
ers College at Oneonta, New York, and secretary-treasurer of 


the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
said : 


The American Association of Teachers Colleges was founded in 1918. 
It was made up of institutions relatively isolated which were stirred by a 
desire to exchange solutions of mutual problems and seek status. After a 
period of about five or six years standards were set up pretty much on 
the pattern of the North Central Association, and in 1927 a program of 
accrediting was installed. When we first set up standards, we had three 
classifications with five subclassifications. In 1938 we applied the stand- 
ards more rigidly and dropped from our list those institutions that could 
not meet them. We enjoyed a period of extraordinary development in 
our group of institutions. About two years ago we united the institutions 
which constituted the membership of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges with the schools of education in universities to form a single 
organization under the name of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education. 


The policy is to be recommended to the association that over-all accredita- 


*Committee on Criteria for Evaluating College Programs in Home Economics, 


Home Economics in Higher Education (Washington: American Home Economics 
Association, 1949). 
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tion from now on be based on regional accreditation insofar as that is avail- 
able to institutions of our type (it is not available in some sections of the 
country). The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
will continue, however, to evaluate the professional phases of teacher 
education in the institutions regionally accredited. 

We are in the process of identifying those elements which we consider 
important to the professional phases of education. 

An interesting situation was found at New York University, where the 
income of the School of Education was four million and a quarter; after 
paying legitimate charges for overhead, the School of Education con- 
tributed $425,000 to the deficit operations of other schools of the university 
although the School of Education had not been in on the final discussions 
of the budget. 

I think you will see why the people in teacher education would feel that 
an over-all inspection of the institution in which they participate would be 
desirable. 


II. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


CHANCELLOR R. G. GusTAvson of the University of Ne- 
braska, chairman of the Joint Committee of Ten, which was 
responsible for establishing the recently organized National 
Commission on Accrediting Procedures, briefly reviewed the 
history of the several groups that have been studying the prob- 
lems of accreditation in the last decade. The first of these was 
the Joint Committee on Accrediting, established in 1938 by the 
National Association of State Universities and the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, later expanded to 
include the Association of American Universities and the Asso- 
ciation of Urban Universities. These four subsequently brought 
the Association of American Colleges into the group. Two 
representatives from each of the five associations constituted the 
Joint Committee of Ten, which continues as a separate body. 

In the course of his remarks Chancellor Gustavson made the 
following points: 

The primary problem basic to accreditation is the problem of the 
division of responsibility and authority. Those who are charged with the 
responsibility to administer institutions of higher learning feel that the 
only possible way to keep abreast with educational advances is to have 


authority to move in that particular area. All of us are cognizant of the 
fundamental forces which gave rise to accrediting agencies. All of us 
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recognize the character of growth of medical schools in America, the law 
schools in America, and the pharmacy schools. They grew up after the 
fashion of Topsy. A great many were operated for profit. A great many 
abuses arose. A great many failed to provide real education even in their 
special field. As a result the professions, feeling they had a responsibility 
to the general public as well as to students, wanted to do something about 
it. There is no question in my mind but that, historically, accrediting 
agencies served a very useful function. 

The problem that is before us today is whether in view of the present 
status of education in the institutions of higher learning there is a neces- 
sity of maintaining these accrediting agencies, whether the number should be 
increased, and what are some of the effects on education as a result of 
giving increased authority to accrediting agencies. The problem before 
institutions of higher learning is how far accrediting should go. 

As a result of these various problems that arose, the National Association 
of State Universities was joined by the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities in the formation of a Joint Committee on Accrediting. 
They were joined later by the Association of American Universities. This 
committee attempted to do something about the basic problem of avoiding 
pressure groups exerting evil influences on curriculum and on education 
as a whole; the feeling was that the individual institution must be allowed 
to carry out an experimental program with respect to education, if educa- 
tion is to find the truth and if the truth is going to make us free. 

The Joint Committee on Accrediting worked hard, but in spite of its 
efforts the accrediting agencies grew in number and the abuses grew with 
them. When President John J. Tigert retired, I was asked if I wouldn’t 
take over the chairmanship of the committee. In a weak moment I said I’d 
be very glad to serve. The first task that we chose when the new com- 
mittee was organized was to get together and try to find out where we 
were. We concluded that we had many problems. As a result of that 
first conference we decided to ask that there be a moratorium on accrediting 
for two purposes: (1) to see whether the country would fall apart; and 
(2) to give us a chance to find ourselves. 

We felt that the only possible way to bring some kind of order out of 
chaos from our point of view was to get the educational institutions united 
in some kind of stand. And so we went to the four associations then 
represented in the Joint Committee on Accrediting and asked them for 
permission to form a committee of ten as a joint committee on accrediting 
to include the four institutions already represented plus the Association of 
American Colleges. Why not junior colleges; why not engineering 
schools ; teachers colleges? We thought that in those five we probably had 
a group large enough at least to carry out preliminary experiments. I 
should like to take a few minutes to indicate what some of the problems are. 
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We are concerned with what is happening to liberal education in Amer- 
ica. That is fundamental. If the professional schools are to have an 
increasing amount of power, and if their interests are primarily professional, 

as they are, then the liberal arts college becomes completely subordinated 

to professional education and liberal education in America faces a dark 
future. This is something of what happened in Germany, and in my _ | 
opinion Germany’s great difficulties today are to no small extent wrapped 

up with the fact that, so far as educational leadership is concerned, only 
educational leadership of specialists is available and the leadership of those 
who work for a liberal education is absent. England today survives to a 
better degree because the backbone of liberal education is dominant in 
England. 

In the second place, we are at the stage in our national development 
where federal aid to education is increasingly on the horizon. It was in 
connection with discussions of federal aid that some of the problems I am | 
going to speak of came out. I am going to speak very frankly. I don’t 
like a great many things about accrediting. I have great sympathy with 
the objectives of a great many accrediting agencies. We were discussing 
the problem of federal aid to dental schools. It is easy to say so much per 
student or institution shall be given to each accredited institution. Ac- 
credited by whom? On what basis? In order to make the problem con- 
crete I asked Dr. Shailer Peterson, of the Council on Dental Education, 
“How do you accredit dental schools?” The answer was, “Fully approved, 
conditionally approved, disapproved.” One—Columbia University—was 
disapproved. ‘The accrediting agency didn’t like the administrative setup 
at Columbia University. In 1925—realized around 1938—Columbia 
integrated the various disciplines—the dental program in with the medical 
program—and that eliminated the dean of the dental college. The — 
council didn’t like that, and didn’t approve the dental school. If Columbia 
University is turning out first-class dentists, the responsibility of the 
accrediting institution has been met. What the administrative details are 
is none of the business of the accrediting agency. I found from President 
Conant that, when Harvard attempted to broaden the basis of the profes- 
sion of dentistry by giving the broader foundation in medicine as a whole, | 
they went through great difficulties. They have now been accredited. Ex- 
perimentation in administration is being curtailed by the accrediting 
agencies. 

The veterinary people are taking the same sort of stand. Three new 
schools in veterinary medicine are being organized. The administration of 
the institution has the feeling that the dean of veterinary medicine should 
come under the dean of agriculture. The veterinary accrediting agency 
does not wish to accredit schools in which the dean of the veterinary college 
does not have direct access to the president of the institution. 
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Some business schools are deeply concerned about the fact that the cur- 
riculum and organization of the college of business in some institutions have 
to be approved by an over-all university committee. They felt this 
diminished the prestige of the college of business. Engineering accrediting 
agencies have come to some of the colleges and said they were concerned 
over the fact that two institutions in the same state were giving the same 
kind of engineering. I think it is the business of the people of the state 
to determine whether they want to support one, two, or three engineering 
schools. So far as the libraries are concerned, some schools are working 
toward centralization of library facilities; others feel they are served best 
by departmental libraries. ‘They should be free to develop the kind of 
library service that serves their institutions best. 

Departmental accrediting is another disputed issue. The American 
Chemical Society was the first to enter into departmental accrediting. With 
the introduction of accrediting the undergraduate curriculum in the field 
of chemistry, the first great inroads were made on liberal education. If 
you accredit chemistry, why not mathematics, physics, and other subjects? 
If chemistry is going to have special provision for access to the president 
and for funds, then the department of English has to protect itself by 
having a similar kind of organization. At Utah the State Agricultural 
College and the University of Utah did not ask for accrediting. Brigham 
Young University did ask and was accredited. I think you can imagine 
what the alumni and friends of the two state institutions thought when 
they saw the headlines that Brigham Young was the first institution in 
Utah to be accredited by the American Chemical Society. 

The Joint Committee on Accrediting found itself unable to cope with 
this situation. We asked that the Association of American Colleges be 
included because we wanted to stop that kind of a raid. 

As a result of the abuses of which I have been speaking it seemed to the 
Committee of Ten that the areas of accrediting would have to be broad- 
ened. The duplication of agencies is a very great problem. We have seen 
it in social work, nursing education, and elsewhere. As a result of con- 


sidering the various problems the Committee of Ten passed the following 
resolution : 


BE IT RESOLVED THAT: 


1, A permanent national commission on accrediting be established by expand- 
ing the present national committee to thirty members, with the approval of 
the constituent bodies and ultimately of the college and university members. 

2. The functions to be: 

A. Devise a statement of accrediting principles. 


B. Study and report upon present practices and procedures of existing 
and proposed accrediting agencies, and make recommendations to mem- 
ber institutions concerning relationships with accrediting agencies. 
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C. To formulate methods which will produce agreements between the 
practices of accrediting agencies and the approved principles of accredit- 
ing formulated by the national commission. 

D. To set up a permanent secretariat with a budget of approximately 
$30,000, supported by dues assessed in proportion to enrollment. 

E. The commission shall not assume accrediting functions with respect to 
individual colleges and universities other than those associated with 
determining the validity of appeals from the actions of accrediting 
agencies. 


The thinking at the moment is that when this commission is organized— 
and all five organizations have approved it—it will develop a framework 
for accrediting agencies to work in. The commission is just getting organ- 
ized. It wants to work very closely with those who have had experience 
in the field of accrediting. If we will all put our shoulders to the wheel, 
we can eliminate the abuses, and we can come out stronger institutions. But 
the abuses must go. Responsibility and authority must stay hand in hand. 
Liberal education must be guarded in America. And federal grants to 
education must have the opportunity to go to those institutions that are 
turning out the kind of workmen that society needs and demands. We 
are also determined that those forces which are attempting to limit the 
opportunity to engage in certain professions will have to stand up before the 
brilliant light of examination. This is a trend in America today, and I 
presume it will be increased. 


Ill. NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF REGIONAL ACCREDITING 
AGENCIES 


CHARLES E. FRILEy, president of Iowa State College, and 
chairman of the American Council on Education’s Committee 
on Accrediting Procedures, discussed the objectives of the newly 
organized National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agen- 
cies, of which he is chairman. 


What is the need for the National Committee of Regional Accrediting 
Agencies? The regional accrediting associations are perhaps the pioneers 
in this entire field. In their early days the problems were relatively simple. 
Certain arbitrary standards were set up which were not challenged seriously 
until the late twenties or early thirties when a pioneering study was made 
by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 
purpose of reviewing the criteria that had been in effect for a number of 
years. 

In the last fifty years some very significant changes have come about. 
The institutions of fifty years ago, which were of relatively simple organ- 
ization, have been supplanted by a group of institutions of great complexity. 
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Quite naturally the appearance of professional schools in the universities 
has complicated the whole problem of accrediting. The regional accredit- 
ing associations have been fully aware of these changes. They do not confine 
their interest to the liberal arts area—they study carefully the entire organ- 
ization of an institution, and by appropriate means keep in touch with the 
development of various units within institutions. That in itself has become 
a problem. The volume, as well as the variety, of information needed to 
keep in touch with large institutions of many units has been of considerable 
concern. 

The National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies is really the 
outgrowth of a series of conferences and committee meetings held under the 
auspices of the American Council on Education with the same general 
objective expressed by Chancellor Gustavson in behalf of his National 
Commission: to do what is possible, not alone but in cooperation with other 
agencies interested in this same problem, in coordinating activities of the 
regional and national accrediting agencies in an effort to minimize the evils 
that have arisen because of the rapidly increasing number of the accrediting 
agencies. I think it is significant and not at all a matter of duplication that 
the objectives of the National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies 
are very Close to those of the National Commission on Accrediting Proce- 
dures, as enumerated by Mr. Gustavson. In addition to the objective just 
mentioned—a greater degree of cooperation and coordination within the 
whole accrediting system—there is urgency for appropriate control over the 
growth in the number of accrediting agencies. 

Higher education in America, as you will know, has grown both in 
quantity and in quality in the last three or four decades, and now has be- 
come the center of higher education internationally. Certainly we have 
more foreign students now, and there are more relationships across borders 
than we have ever had before. Another significant influence is that parents 
and students have a better understanding of what makes a good institution 
than they ever had before. Consequently, we are faced, not with the 
problem of elevating a great many institutions from a low level to a high 
level, but rather of coordinating and consolidating the gains we have made. 
Out of that I think quite logically comes another objective of our own 
committee and of Mr. Gustavson’s commission, which is to try to set forth 
a statement of philosophy and principles which might well govern accredit- 
ing. Perhaps in the nature of things such a statement would be rather 
general, but there isn’t any question that such a statement would be most 
helpful in handling the confused situation today. That is one of the prob- 
lems that the regional groups as well as Dr. Gustavson’s group are studying. 
At the same time we hope to be able to work with the national groups in 
finding the answer to the problem of what is accrediting, how far it shall 
go, and what limits can appropriately be set to these activities. 
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IV. PROBLEMS IN THE FIELD OF ACCREDITATION DEMANDING 
FURTHER INVESTIGATION 


NORMAN Burns, secretary of the Commission on Colleges 
and Universities of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and secretary of the National Committee 
of Regional Accrediting Agencies, discussed both the benefits 
that would come from desirable accreditation practices and the 


disadvantages of inflexible standards and other concomitants 
of bad practices. 


EFFECTS OF ACCREDITATION ON INSTITUTIONS 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Mr. Burns said: 


In dealing with this topic I shall limit myself to the effects on the institu- 
tions themselves. I shall not be concerned with the social good that 
derives or should derive from accreditation—such things as the assurance 
offered students of a program of good quality, the protection afforded the 
consuming public against poorly prepared practitioners in various areas, 
and the like. 

I shall also take certain liberties with the topic assigned me. Since the 
effects of accreditation on higher institutions are both good and bad, I 
should like to revise the topic to read, ““What should be the effects of 
accreditation on institutions of higher education?” In other words, what 
are the effects of accreditation when the policies and practices of accrediting 
agencies are of the sort to be productive of desirable outcomes? The un- 
fortunate consequences of uncoordinated and competitive accrediting activi- 
ties have already been brought to your attention. The bad effects of 
undesirable practice on the part of individual accrediting agencies will be 
implied in my statement of good practice. 

The benefits to institutions growing out of accreditation seem to fall 
under two main headings: (1) those that relate to enhanced institutional 
prestige because of accredited status; (2) the direct benefits which should 
accrue to institutions by virtue of the evaluative procedures of accrediting 
agencies. 

1. The prestige elements include the following: 

a) The transition of students to other institutions and to employed 

status is facilitated. 

b) Grants from endowed foundations, government, and other agencies 

may be more easily obtained. 


c) Good scholars and teachers are more easily attracted by the accredited 
institution. 
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d) Promising students are more easily attracted by the accredited 
institution. 

2. The direct benefits which should accrue to institutions by virtue of 
the evaluative procedures of accrediting agencies are illustrated by the 
following: 

a) The process of appraisal itself should be of value to the institution. 

I have been told frequently by administrative officers that the self- 
study engendered by the filling-out of a complete set of schedules has 
been useful, and, further, that the constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions of the examiners have been most helpful. 

b) The accrediting agency is frequently in the position of strengthening 
the hand of the administration in its appeal to its constituency for 
needed resources. In other words, the requirements of the accrediting 
agency frequently lend support to the administrative officers in secur- 
ing those things which they already know they need. And, by the 
same token, the accrediting agency is often of assistance to an institu- 
tional administration and staff in supporting them in their resistance 
to pressures to do things which would be educationally unsound. 

c) The advice and counsel of an accrediting agency may be of value to 
an institution in the solution of its problems. 

These benefits are not necessarily concomitants of accrediting activities. 
They are realized only when the policies and practices of the accrediting 
agency are such as to permit their realization. The area for investigation 
relating to this particular problem is defined by these two questions: (1) 
What are the policies and practices which will make possible the realization 
of these benefits; (2) To what extent are the actual practices consistent 
with desirable practice? 

In the first place, the fundamental attitude of the accrediting agency 
should be one of constructive assistance. The agency which is performing 
its task most effectively is interested in helping institutions to strengthen 
their programs; it is not interested merely in policing them. This should 
be the attitude of the policy board of the agency, the executive officers, and 
the examiners. 

In the second place, the accrediting agency should not impose arbitrary, 
quantitative standards on the institution. For one thing, minimum, quanti- 
tative standards frequently have little to commend them other than the 
ease of applying them. Too often their relationship to institutional quality 
is open to question. Furthermore, reliance on arbitrary minimum standards 
tends to impose a particular pattern on institutions—a development which 
most of us agree would be unfortunate. Rather, the accrediting agency 
should encourage, or at least not discourage, institutional initiative and 
individuality. It must recognize the validity and the desirability of differ- 
ences in purposes among institutions and the right of the institution to 
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determine its own purposes. Many of us believe that in this institutional 
individuality lies one of the major strengths of American higher education, 
as opposed to the standardization brought about through imposition of 
authority from above, which has characterized the higher educational 
systems of some other countries. 

It follows from this that the accrediting agency should avoid such spe- 
cificity in its standards or criteria as would interfere with the right of 
decision of the individual institution—the right to experiment in devising 
ways for best accomplishing its purposes. The accrediting agency should 
not administer the institutions. Even if it has a special interest to advance 
—is concerned with a particular educational area—the accrediting agency 
must recognize the importance of preserving good balance in the educational 
program of the institution. It must not make unreasonable demands for 
its own particular area of interest which may be inconsistent with the total 
institutional program. 

If it is to continue to operate with maximum effectiveness, the accredit- 
ing agency should continually examine and revise its policies and practices 
in order that it may keep abreast of changes in the educational scene. It 
must avoid the rigidity and inflexibility which would hamper progress. It 
should seek the advice and suggestions of its member-institutions as an aid in 
maintaining the desired degree of flexibility. In other words, it should 
not lose contact with the educational front lines. 

Finally, the agency should endeavor to cooperate with other accrediting 
agencies and other groups interested in improving higher education in an 
effort to reduce the duplication, inconsistencies, and waste which are in- 
evitable so long as there is no coordination of the efforts of those engaged 
in accrediting activities. 

The two questions which I suggested earlier should receive further 
study, but I believe that if a philosophy of accreditation were formulated 
in accordance with the proposals of the American Council’s Committee on 
Accrediting Procedures and of the National Commission on Accrediting 
Procedures and were wholeheartedly accepted by the agencies, American 
higher education could enjoy the benefits of accreditation without the evils. 


DUPLICATION OF INFORMATION REQUESTED 
BY ACCREDITING AGENCIES 


Among the numerous criticisms made of the accrediting agen- 
cies, one that recurs time and again relates to the duplication of 
information requested by these agencies. Lawrence L. Bethel, 
director of the New Haven YMCA Junior College, who has 
made the most comprehensive analysis of the information blanks 
used by the various accreditation bodies, presented a brief sum- 
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mary of the situation as he has found it. He reported as fol- 
lows: 


This report is a summarization of the findings resulting from a study 
conducted in 1939-40 for the American Council on Education. The pur- 
pose of the inquiry was to discover the extent of duplication in the forms 
used by accrediting agencies in collecting information from colleges. Rep- 
resentatives of colleges had contended that accrediting procedures were 
unduly burdensome to the colleges. They had requested that this burden 
be reduced through coordination. Therefore, this study was conducted in 
an attempt to procure data which might be useful in the formulation of a 
plan for coordination. 

It should be noted that in the ten years that have passed since this inquiry 
was conducted, changes have taken place in accrediting procedures, par- 
ticularly since 1945. Observation would indicate that there has been a 
tendency in these recent years to adopt the more “comprehensive” type of 
accrediting procedure which departs from the fixed quantitative standards 
and adopts evaluative criteria of a qualitative nature. This greatly increases 
the number of questions asked on the information forms. For example, at 
the time of the study in 1939, the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools had a form consisting of 27 questions, while the 
North Central Association operating under the newer comprehensive plan 
had 407 questions, and the National League of Nursing Education had 343 
questions. However, the New England Association is an example of the 
tendency to move toward the comprehensive plan. Their forms are now 
almost equal in size to that of the North Central Association. This increase 
in the size of forms tends to increase or amplify the problem at hand. 

Thirty-three agencies were used in the study. These agencies represented 
a cross section of the total accrediting fields including fraternities, volun- 
tary regional and professional agencies, and legal agencies such as profes- 
sional registration and licensure boards, and state boards of education. 

An analysis of the questions asked in the forms of these 33 agencies pro- 
duced a list of 2,611 questions. However, these could be consolidated into 
a list of 1,013 “different” questions, or 39 percent of the total. 

The analysis was carried a step further to determine the areas of greatest 
similarity or the areas in which the agencies appeared to desire essentially 
the same information. Thirteen such areas were segregated out of the total 
of 25. These were the more general areas of physical facilities, faculty 
enrollment, degrees, finances, library, admissions, and curriculums. Seven- 
teen hundred and eighty-two questions were asked by the 33 agencies in 
these 13 areas of information. Analysis showed, however, that 359 ques- 
tions, or 20 percent of the total, would produce the information requested. 


This meant that there was an 80 percent duplication within this group 
of 13 areas. 
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Analysis of the other 12 areas of information proved of little value in 
the way of suggestions for assisting in the problem of coordination. Ten 
of the 33 agencies asked for no information concerning any of these 12 
areas. A total of 664 “different” questions was required to produce the 
information requested through the 829 questions of the original forms of 
the agencies. Actually, there proved to be only a 21 percent duplication 
in the information requested in these 12 areas. 

The findings of this inquiry seemed to indicate that coordination in the 
13 areas of information, where there is 80 percent duplication, would be 
appropriate. It was suggested that a master-schedule containing the 329 
questions be compiled for use by the American Council on Education. 
These master-schedules or master-forms would serve the following 
purposes : 

1. They would provide more than 50 percent of the information re- 
quested by the 33 agencies used as a sample. 

2. They would enable the institutions to build a cumulative records 
system from which to report this information. 

3. Information so furnished on the master-schedules to a central agency 
or depository could be duplicated by the central agency for distribution to 
the individual accrediting agencies upon request. This would relieve the 
institution of filling out multiple sets of forms, often running as many as 
eight or ten sets for each agency. The mere cost of the clerical work of 
filling out these forms is considerable. 

4. The use of master-schedules placed in the hands of a central agency 
would tend to discourage the further expansion of information requested 
by agencies. Often these added questions seem totally unnecessary to the 
avowed purposes. 


ACCREDITATION OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS AS A SERVICE TO 
AGENCIES OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The question has been raised repeatedly as to the uses made 
of lists of accredited institutions by agencies of the federal gov- 
ernment. The problems in this area were presented by Dr. FRED 
J. Kevry of the Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of 
Education. His comments were as follows: 


This country differs from most other countries in having no legal re- 
sponsibility for education lodged in the federal government. One way, 
however, in which we in the government find ourselves concerned with 
the problem of accreditation is in the requests from other countries for our 
interpretation of credits or degrees presented by persons applying for service 
in those countries. Some years ago such requests were much more prevalent, 
but they still come. Many of the spurious institutions or “diploma mills” 
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in this country are very embarrassing to our international relations. Other 
countries are disposed to assume that, coming from a reputable country, 
the value of our degrees is safeguarded. They are, therefore, loathe to 
ask whether degrees presented to them are valid. But they have come to 
learn that it is necessary to make inquiry about the institutions that grant 
degrees. This is an illustration of one of the issues with which we are 
confronted in this country in view of the fact that no responsibility for 
standards in education is lodged in the government. Furthermore, in a 
good many cases no real legal responsibility is lodged in state governments. 
As a consequence we have to depend on voluntary accredited lists in order 
that we may certify to the status of educational institutions. Fortunately, 
countries abroad are willing to accept a statement from the U.S. Office of 
Education through the state department that an institution is accredited 
without much question about how it is accredited. 

There are two other ways in which the federal government uses ac- 
credited lists: 

1. By those agencies in the federal government which are conducting or 
aiding programs of education. There are a good many of those. During 
the war we had the Engineering, Science, and Management War Training 
Program. We would have preferred to work through some state agency, 
but we found that in the field of higher education this was impossible. 
We had to establish relationships directly between the federal government 
and the institutions offering the kind of training to which we could give 
federal funds. In the Engineering, Science, and Management programs we 
encountered difficulty. We were confronted with the problem of deciding 
which science departments we should approve. We were loathe to ask any 
agency or representatives of science departments to identify in the hundreds 
of schools and colleges the departments that should be approved. The 
same thing was true when it came to management, which really meant 
business management as taught in schools of commerce or business adminis- 
tration. We had to ask certain schools in which we had confidence to assist 
us in determining the status of those departments and schools that were 
not on some accredited list. That is not a good way to proceed, but we 
had no better way of doing it. 

You know something about the problems encountered in trying to dis- 
tribute surplus property to institutions—presumably “acceptable” institu- 
tions. Here also, we needed to have some assurance that the facilities 
available and the supplies granted free were going to schools of good stand- 
ing. If we hadn’t had lists of accredited schools, we wouldn’t have known 
how to go about it. So far that hasn’t been a perfect solution of the 
problem, and we would welcome some kind of general plan for the identifi- 
cation of good schools that the government can use in its operating programs. 

We distribute federal government funds for the training of teachers of 
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agriculture. We have a supervisor who is undertaking to assure that such 
training is offered in institutions that have satisfactory departments of 
agriculture. But under the pressure within the states for approving de- 
partments of agriculture this arrangement is sometimes inadequate. ‘Too 
often the state is interested in giving recognition to any kind of depart- 
mental development in some area of the state rather than in trying to limit 
the approval of a given curriculum to schools that have a sufficiently com- 
prehensive program to do a good training job. The supervisor is confronted 
with a tendency on the part of the states to extend approval widely rather 
than to limit approval to first-rate institutions. There is no national 
agency for approving schools of agriculture. 

2. The Office of Education is constantly requested by individuals or 
agencies in the United States to supply information with respect to the 
accredited status of institutions. A conservative estimate is that we get 
200 inquiries a week from individuals—parents, students, etc.—asking us 
to suggest institutions that are good in different fields. This is a guidance 
service we don’t like to render, but it is apparent that those who inquire 
do not have guidance centers available in their areas, and we attempt to 
answer their questions. 

In 1912 it was thought that we should publish a list of institutions which 
we approved. Because of many practical difficulties that were encountered, 
the tentative list which was prepared at that time was never published. 

The problems of the government can be solved only with the help of 
accrediting agencies. The reason that there is constant pressure to put 
authority into the government with reference to education is that present 
standardizing procedures in the states are not as good as the federal gov- 
ernment thinks they should be if federal money is to be used by institutions 
under state jurisdictions. 

Formerly we published every four years a list of institutions accredited 
by the various associations. We were called upon constantly for informa- 
tion about institutions not on the list, so that now we publish annually a 
directory that gives the status of every institution. 

I might cite a few other illustrations of the use made of accredited lists 
by government agencies: Civil Service examinations as generally set up 
make the first requirement a certain standard of education, not uncommonly 
graduation from an accredited school. ‘‘Accredited” constantly comes back 
to us for definition. 

The Department of Defense now calls upon us very often for institutions 
with which they may appropriately cooperate in carrying on their extensive 
educational programs. From the standpoint of information, it is absolutely 
necessary that we have the most current and accurate information about 
the accredited status of institutions. 

I suspect that many of us feel most disappointed about the failure of the 
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Immigration Service to use lists of accredited institutions already available. 
Instead it makes its own list of institutions to which extra-visa foreign 
students can be admitted. There is as a consequence a good deal of criticism 
coming back to us concerning some of the institutions that foreign students 
are allowed to attend. 

The unhappy experience being had with GI students indicates that be- 
cause there are no satisfactory standards, there are utilized a good many 
institutions approved by state people that do not measure up to minimum 
standards of quality. 

This brief analysis, though in no sense exhaustive, will suffice to em- 
phasize the needs of the government for reliable information about educa- 
tional institutions and the inadequacy of present sources of such information. 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH EXAMINATIONS COULD BE USED 
IN THE PROCESS OF ACCREDITATION 


Dr. FRANK BowLEs, who previously discussed the evaluation 
of institutions by volunteer specialists, went on record here as 
being of the opinion that objective-type examinations cannot be 
used effectively in the accreditation process. He stated his rea- 
sons as follows: 

You should bear in mind that, while I am talking as a representative of 
organized testing, this is a new field for me. I have been a participant in 
accrediting activities for a good many years and am likely to talk more as a 
representative of accrediting than as a representative of organized testing. 

I have reworded the topic assigned to me to read: Can objective-type 
examinations be used effectively in accreditation? I think not as presently 
arranged and carried on. Accreditation is essentially an attempt to de- 
termine probable merit of an institution’s product. A listing, then, is a 
kind of a group judgment of an institution’s probable merit. Ideally it is 
or should be based on three factors: (1) the merit of the faculty; (2) 
readiness of the student body to take college work; (3) facilities in sup- 
port of instruction. 

We have been measuring merit by inference from relevant data. As to 
faculty, we count degrees held and teaching load. We look into a student’s 
qualifications at entrance, mortality rates, success in advanced courses. As 
to facilities, we look at financial support, library holdings, buildings, equip- 
ment. All of our norms are rough. We have attempted to refine them, 
but have not been notably successful. This means that our efforts in 
accreditation are even today largely subjective. This is, by the way, an 
important reason why accrediting agencies have come in for so much 
criticism. All rating systems—whether accreditation systems or A, B, C, D 
systems of grades—are essentially administrative devices to enforce classi- 
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fication. Can tests, under optimistic conditions, serve as administrative 
devices to assist in classification ? 

There are no testing programs now in existence that get to the founda- 
tions of any of the three areas mentioned above. By use of the Graduate 
Record Examination we can test faculty knowledge in certain specialized 
fields. By use of College Board examinations we can test students as to 
their readiness to take college work in an institution. We can use the 
Graduate Record Examination to test achievement of students at gradua- 
tion. By the use of cooperative tests we can test transfers during the college 
program and measure the progress of the students in their subject fields. 
By the use of specialized tests we can test the readiness of students in 
specialized fields. This describes the role of testing as it presently exists 
for all practical purposes. 

What tests might be developed? We could develop tests on teachers’ 
knowledge. We could study attitudes, motivations, etc., of students. We 
could test acquisition of knowledge and of skills. We could test ability of 
students to apply knowledge and skills. We could do all of these things. 
I don’t think it is administratively practicable to do so. It is frightfully 
expensive. I would say that any of the four types of tests suggested above 
would cost $100,000 to develop and apply. They would represent a con- 
tinuing cost in administration and scoring. On practical grounds this is 
out of the question for any accrediting agency. 

In addition to cost they would require continuing expert administration. 
On the credit side, if these monies could be spent, if people could be found, 
trained, and steadily employed to do the interpretation, they would repre- 
sent a valuable addition to the kind of information we now have. 


Examinations are not, in my judgment, to be used effectively in accredita- 
tion. 


V. SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


In the course of the conference it became increasingly clear 
that there are simultaneously under way two distinct approaches 
to the problems of accreditation: 

(1) A cooperative effort on the part of the associations of 
colleges and universities represented by the Joint Committee 
with a view to keeping the accreditation movement within rea- 
sonable bounds and to see that the accrediting bodies, whose 
activities are considered to be justifiable, operate in accordance 
with acceptable principles; 

(2) A cooperative approach by some of the accrediting asso- 
ciations themselves to coordinate, regularize, and simplify their 
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procedures. Such steps have already been taken by the regional 
associations and by certain associations in the professional fields. 

It also became clear that, regardless of the approach that is 
made to these problems, there is need for a comprehensive study 
of the whole field of accreditation. At the conclusion of the 
conference a number of specific studies that should be included 
in such a survey were proposed, and action was taken requesting 
the American Council on Education to undertake these studies. 

The studies suggested were regarded merely as examples of 
what might be undertaken. It was recognized that others not 
mentioned may be equally important. Those specifically formu- 
lated were: 

1. The extent to which accrediting standards are written into 
state and federal laws and regulations. 

2. A study of all agencies and groups which control institu- 
tions of higher education. This would include state and federal 
agencies and voluntary accrediting bodies. 

3. The effects of accreditation, good and bad, on higher insti- 
tutions. This would probably require a visit by competent indi- 
viduals to a selected group of institutions to make an appraisal 
of these effects. 

4. The extent to which examinations could be used in the 
process of, or as a substitute for, other bases of accreditation. 

5. A further analysis of the duplication of information re- 
quested by the various accrediting agencies with a view to arriv- 
ing at measures that might be taken to reduce or eliminate this 
duplication. 


6. A study of the unit costs of various curriculums in institu- 
tions of higher education. 

7. An analysis of the policies and criteria employed by the 
regional accrediting associations for the purpose of identifying 
points of agreement and variation. 

The conference recommended the publication by the National 
Committee of Regional Accrediting Associations of a list of 
“Institutions of Higher Education Accredited by the Regional 
Accrediting Agencies.” Inasmuch as the Council’s committee 
had taken some steps toward the preparation of a statement of 
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principles of accreditation while the Joint Committee contem- 
plated a similar undertaking, it was agreed that the American 
Council on Education would suspend further activities along 
this line and would make available to the Joint Committee the 
information thus far compiled. 

There was a frank and spirited discussion of a number of 
issues that arose in the conference. Limitations of space will 
not permit even a summary of the discussions. It should be 
said, however, that the frankness and objectivity that prevailed 
throughout the conference accounted in no small measure for 
the many expressions of appreciation given both during the con- 
ference and afterward by those who took part. 


PARTICIPANTS IN THE CONFERENCE ON ACCREDITATION 


NATIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


Accrediting Association of Bible Institutes and Bible Colleges, represented by 
Thomas Mosely, Missionary Training Institute, Nyack, N.Y.; Terrelle B. 
Crum, Providence Bible Institute, Providence, R.I. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, represented by 
Charles W. Hunt, State Teachers College, Oneonta, N.Y. 

American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, represented by J. F. 
Pyle, University of Maryland. 

American Association of Schools of Social Work, represented by Sue Spencer, 
1 Park Avenue, New York City. 

American Association of Theological Schools, represented by Edward H. 
Roberts, Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J.; Nevin C. Harner, 
Theological Seminary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church, Lancaster, 
Pa. 

American Association of University Women, represented by Kathryn McHale, 


1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


REGIONAL ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 


Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, represented by 
Frank H. Bowles, College Entrance Examinations Board, New York City; 
Karl G. Miller, University of Pennsylvania; E. B. Nyquist, Columbia 
University. 

New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, represented by 
Dana M. Cotton, Harvard University; C. Scott Porter, Amherst College. 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, represented by 

Norman Burns, University of Chicago. 

Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, represented by Francis 

F. Powers, University of Washington. 
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Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, represented by Albert 
J. Geiger, 20 Ivy Street S.E., Atlanta, Ga.; M. C. Huntley, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 

Western College Association, represented by Arthur G. Coons, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Association of Junior Colleges, represented by Jesse P. Bogue, 1201 
Nineteenth Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Association of American Colleges, represented by Guy E. Snavely, 726 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D.C. 

Association of American Universities, represented by 4. H. Edens, Duke Uni- 
versity; Donald W. Gilbert, University of Rochester; R. G. Gustavson, 
University of Nebraska. 

Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, represented by Russell I. 
Thackrey, 1406 G Street N.W., Washington, D.C.; Frederick L. Hovde, 
Purdue University. 

Association of Urban Universities, represented by David Henry, Wayne Uni- 
versity; R. H. Fitzgerald, University of Pittsburgh. 

U.S. Office of Education, represented by Fred J. Kelly and Ernest V. Hollis, 
both of the Division of Higher Education. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


American Chemical Society, represented by Warren C. Johnson, University of 
Chicago; 4. Albert Noyes, Jr., University of Rochester. 

American Council on Education for Journalism, represented by Norval Neil 
Luxon, Ohio State University. 

American Council on Pharmaceutical Education, represented by Edward C. 
Elliott, Purdue University; George D. Beal, 4400 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; R. P. Fischelis, American Pharmaceutical Association, 2215 Constitution 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

American Dental Association, Council on Dental Education, represented by 
J. Roy Blayney, Zoller Memorial Dental Clinic, University of Chicago; 
Shailer Peterson, 222 East Superior Street, Chicago; William N. Hodgkin, 
Warrenton, Va. 

American Home Economics Association, represented by Marie Dye, Michigan 
State College; Mildred Horton, 700 Victor Building, Washington, D.C. 

American Library Association, represented by Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia 
University. 

American Medical Association, Council on Medical Education, represented by 
Donald G. Anderson, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 

American Optometric Association, Council on Education, represented by 
William Greenspon, Bluefield, W.Va.; George A. Works, 242 Gateway 
Road, Ridgewood, N.J. 

American Osteopathic Association, Bureau of Professional Education and Col- 
leges, represented by Lawrence Mills, 212 East Ohio Street, Chicago; Edwin 
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F. Peters, Des Moines Still College of Osteopathy and Surgery, Des Moines; 
R. M. Tilley, 7 Plaza Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

American Public Health Association, represented by F. W. Racker, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

American Veterinary Medical Association, represented by James Farquharson, 
Colorado A. & M. College, Fort Collins, Colo.; N. S. Shahan, Bureau of 
Animal Industry, U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Association of American Medical Colleges, represented by Dean F. Smiley, 185 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Board of Education of the Methodist Church, represented by Myron Wicke, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Development, represented by C. S. Hol- 
lister, Cornell University. 

Joint Committee on Unification of Accrediting Activities (Nursing Education), 
represented by Lucile Petry, U.S. Public Health Service, Washington, D.C.; 
Veronica Lyons, Cornell University School of Nursing, New York City. 

National Association of Schools of Design, represented by Royal B. Farnum, 
Hampton, Conn.; Norman L. Rice, Syracuse University. 

National Association of Schools of Music, represented by Price Doyle, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 

New York State Education Department, represented by Algo D. Henderson, 
Associate Commissioner, Albany; Carroll Newsom, Albany. 

Society of American Foresters, represented by Henry E. Clepper, 825 Mills 


Building, Washington, D.C.; Myron Krueger, University of California, 
Berkeley. 


COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


National Commission on Accrediting Procedures, represented by R. H. Fitz- 
gerald, University of Pittsburgh; David Henry, Wayne University; Cloyd H. 
Marvin, George Washington University; B. H. Jarman, George Washington 
University. Also: R. G. Gustavson, A. H. Edens, Donald W. Gilbert, and 
Frederick L. Hovde, previously listed as representing other groups. 

American Council on Education Committee on Accrediting Procedures, repre- 
sented by Lawrence L. Bethel, New Haven YMCA Junior College, Conn.; 
Paul E. Elicker, National Association of Secondary-School Principals, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Charles E. Friley, Iowa State College; Rev. Paul C. Reinert, 
S.J., St. Louis University. Also: Norman Burns, Arthur G. Coons, Dana M. 
Cotton, Donald W. Gilbert, Charles W. Hunt, M. C. Huntley, Karl G. 
Miller, previously listed as representing other groups. 

National Committee of Regional Accrediting Agencies, represented by Arthur 
G. Coons, Dana M. Cotton, Charles E. Friley, Norman Burns, Albert J. 
Geiger, M. C. Huntley, Karl G. Miller, E. B. Nyquist, C. Scott Porter, 
Francis F. Powers, G. W. Rosenlof. 


OTHERS PRESENT 


American Council on Education: George F. Zook and Francis J. Brown. 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Experiences: Thomas N. Barrows. 





